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SERMON. 



MATTX. 16. — BEHOLD, I SEND YOU FOKTH AS SHEEP IN THE MIDST Of WOLVES: 
BE YE THEREFORE WISE AS SERPENTS AND HARMLESS AS DOTES. 

The communication of moral and religious truth is 
the most important bffice committed to men. The 
Son of God came into the world riot to legislate for 
nations, not to command armies, not to sit on the 
throne of universal monarchy ; but to teach religion, 
to establish the empire of truth and holiness in the 
souls of men* The highest end of human nature is 
duty, virtue, piety, excellence, moral greatness, spirit*- 
ual glory ; and he, who effectually labours for these, 
is taking part with God, in God's noblest work. 
The christian ministry, then, which has for its end 
men's spiritual improvement and salvation, and which 
is intrusted for this end with weapons of heavenly 
temper and power, deserves to be ranked amongst 
God's most beneficent institutions and 'men's most 
honourable labours. The occasion requires that this 
institution should be our principal topick. 

How happy a change has taken place since the 
words of Christ in the text were spoken f Ministers 
are no longer sent forth into the midst of wolves. 
Through the labours, sufferings, and triumphs of 
apostles, martyrs, and good and great men in succes- 
sive ages, Christianity has become the professed and 



honoured religion of the most civilized nations^ and 
its preachers are exposed to very different tempta- 
tions from those of savage persecution. Still our 
text has an application to the present time. We see 
our Saviour commanding his apostles, to regard in 
their ministry the circumstances of the age in which 
they lived. Surrounded with foes, they were to ex- 
ercise the wisdom or prudence, of which the serpent 
was in ancient times the emblem, and to join with it 
the innocence and mildness of the dove« And in like 
manner, the christian minister is at all periods to re- 
gard the signs, the distinctive marks and character of 
the age to which he belongs, and must accommodate 
his ministry to its wants and demands. Accordingly, 
I propose to consider some of the leading traits of the 
present age, and the influence which they should 
have on a christian teacher. 

* 

I. The state of the world, compared with the past, 
may be called enlightened^ and requires an enlighten- 
ed ministry. It hardly seems necessary to prove, that 
religion should be dispensed by men, who at least 
keep pace with the intellect of the age in which they 
live. Some passages of Scripture however have been 
wrested to prove, that an unlearned ministry is that 
which God particularly honours. He always chooses, 
we are told, " the foolish things of the world to con- 
found the wise.*' But texts of this description dre 
misunderstood, through the very ignorance which they 
are adduced to support The wise, who are spoken 
of contemptuously in the New Testament, were not 
really enlightened men, but pretenders to wisdom. 
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who substituted dreams of imagination and wild hy-' 
potheses for sober inquiry into God's works, and 
who knew comparatively nothing of nature or the 
human mind. The present age has a quite different 
illumination from that, in which ancient philosophy 
prided itself. It is marked by great and obvious 
improvements in the methods of reasoning and inquiry, 
and by the consequent discovery and diffusion pf a 
great mass of physical and moral truth, wholly un- 
known in the time of Christ. Now we affirm, that 
such an age demands an enlightened ministry. We 
want teachers, who will be able to discern and unfold 
the consistency of revealed reh'gion with the new lights 
which are breaking in from nature ; and who will be 
able to draw, fromi all men's discoveries in the outward 
world and in their own souls, illustrations, analogies, 
and arguments for Christianity. We have reason to 
believe, that God, the author of nature and revela- 
tion, has established a harmony between them, and 
that their beams are intended to mingle and shed a 
joint radiance ; and consequently, other things being 
equal, that teacher is best fitted to dispense Chris^ 
tianity, whose compass of mind enables him to com- 
pare what God is teaching in his works and in his 
word, and to present the truths of religion with those 
modifications and restraints which other acknowledged 
truths require. Christianity now needs dispensers, 
who will make history, nature, and the improvements 
of society, tributary to its elucidation and support ; 
wha will show its adaptation to man as an ever pro- 
gressive being ; who will be able to meet the objec- . 
tions to its truth, which will naturally be started in an 
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active, stirring, enquiring age ; and, though last not 
least, who will have enough of mental and moral 
courage to detect and renounce the errors in the 
Church, on which such objections are generally built. 
In such an age a ministry is wanted, which will furnish 
discussions of religious topiqks, not inferior at least in 
intelligence to those, which people are accustomed to 
read and hear on other subjects. Christianity will 
suffer, if at a time, when vigour and acuteness of 
thinking are carried int6 all other departments, the 
pulpit should send forth nothing but wild declamation, 
positive assertion, or dull common places, with which 
even childhood is satiated. Religion must be seen to 
be the friend and quickener of intellect. It must be 
exhibited with clearness of reascMiii^g and variety of 
illustration ; nor ought it to be deprived of the benefits 
of a pure and felicitous diction and of rich and glow- 
ing imagery, where these gifts fall to the lot of the 
teacher. It is not meant that every minister must be 
a man of genius ; for genius is one of God's rarest in- 
spirations ; and of all the beamings and breathings of 
genius, perhaps the rarest is eloquence. I mean only 
to say, that the age demands of those, who devote 
themselves to the administration of Christianity, that 
they should feel themselves called upon for the high- 
est cultivation and fullest development of the intellect- 
ual nature. Instead of thinking, that the ministry is 
a refuge for dulness, and that whoever can escape 
from the plough is fit for God's spiritual husbandry, 
we ought to feel that no profession demands more 
enlarged thinking and more various acquisitions of 
truth. 



In proportion as society t)ecomes enlightened, talent 
Acquires influence. In rude ages bodily strength b 
the most honourable distinction, and in subsequent 
times military prowess and skill confer mastery and 
eminence. But as society advances, mind, thought, 
becomes the sovereign of the world ; and accordingly, 
at the present moment, profound and glowing thoughi, 
though breathing only from the silent page, exerts a 
kind of omnipotent and omnipresent energy. It crosses 
oceans and spreads through nations ; and at one and 
the same moment, the conceptions of a single mind 
are electrifying and kindling multitudes, through wider 
regions than the Roman Eagle overshadowedt This 
agency of mind on mind, I repeat it, is the trute sov- 
ereignty of the world, and kings and heroes are be- 
coming impotent by the side of men of deep and fer- 
yent thought. In such a state of things. Religion 
would wage a very unequal war, if divorced from talent 
and cultivated intellect, if committed to weak and un- 
taught minds. God plainly intends, that it should be 
advanced by human agency ; and does he not then in- ^ 
tend, to summon to its aid the mightiest and noblest 
power with which man is gifted ? 

Let it not be said, that Christianity has an intrinsick 
glory, a native beauty, which no art or talent of man 
can heighten; .that Christianity is one and the same^ 
by whatever lips it is communicated; and that it needs 
nothing but the most naked exposition of its truths, to 
accomplish its saving purposes. Who does not know, 
that all truth takes a hue and form from the soul 
through which it passes, that in every mind it is in- 
irested with peculiar associations, and that conse- 
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quently the same truth is quite a diiferent thing, when 
exhibited by men of different habits of thought and fcel- 
ing ? Who does not know, that the sublimest doctrines 
lose in some hands all their grandeur, and the loyeliest 
all their attractiveness ? Who does not know, how 
much the diffusion and power of any system, whether 
physical, morale or political, depend on the order ac- 
cording to which it IS arranged, on the broad and 
consistent views which are given of it, on the connec- 
tions which it is shown to hold with other truth, on 
the analogies by Avhich it is illustrated, adorned, and 
enforced, and, though last not least, on the clear- 
ness and energy of the style in which it is conveyed ? 
'* Nothing is needed in religion,'' some say, '* but the 
naked truth." But I apprehend, that there is no such 
thii^ as naked truth, at least as far as moral subjects 
are concerned. Truth, which relates to God, and duty, 
and happiness, and a future state, is always humanized^, 
if I may so use the word, by passing through a human 
mind ; and when communicated powerfully, it will al- 
ways be found to come to us in drapery, thrown round 
it by the imagination, reason, and moral feelings of the 
teacher. It comes to us warm and living with the 
impressions and affections, which it has produced in 
the soul from which it issues; and it ought so to come ; 
for the highest evidence of moral truth is found in 
the moral principles and feelings of our nature, and 
therefore it fails of its best support, unless it is seen 
to accord with and to act upon these. The evidence 
of Christianity, which operates most universally, is not 
history nor miraclesy but its cori^espondence to the 
highest capacities, deepest wants-, ifg)»8*- and purest' 
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aspirations of our nature, to' the cravings of an imitnoF- 
tal spirit ; and when it comes to us from a mind, in 
which it has discovered nothing of this adaptation, and 
has touched none of these springs, it wants one of its 
chief signatures of divinity. Christianity is not then 
to be exhibited nakedly. It owes much of its power 
to the mind, which communicates it ; and the greater 
the enlargement and development of the mind of 
which it has possessed itself, and from which it flows, 
the wider and deeper will be its action on the soul* 
It may be said without censoriousness, that the 
ordinary mode, in which Christianity has been exhib- 
ited in past times, does not suit the illumination of the 
present. That mode has been too narrow, technical, 
pedantick. Religion has been made a separate busi- 
ness, and a dull, unsocial, melancholy business too, 
instead of being manifested as a truth, which bears on 
and touches every thing human, as a universal spirit, 
which ought to breathe through and modify all our de- 
sires and pursuits, all our trains of thought and emotion. 
And this narrow, forbidding* mode of exhibiting Chris- 
tianity is easily explained by its early history. Monks 
phut up in cells ; a priesthood cut off by celibacy from 
the sympathies and most interesting relations of life ; 
and universities enslaved to a scholastick logick, and 
taught to place wisdom in verbal subtleties and unin- 
tell^Ue definitions; these took Christianity into their 
keeping ; and at their chilling touch this generous 
religion, so full of life and affection, became a 
dry, frigid, abstract system. Christianity, as it came 
from their hands, and has been transmitted by a ma^* 
jority of protestant divines, reminds us of the human 

form, compressed by swathing bands, until every joint 
2 
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is rigid, every movement constrained, and almost all 
the beauty and grace of nature obliterated. Instead 
of regarding it as a heavenly institution, designed to 
perfect our whole nature, to offer awakening and pu- 
rifying objects to the intellect, imagination, and heart, 
to develop every capacity of devout and social feel- 
ing, to form a rich, various, generous virtue, divines 
have cramped and tortured the gospel into various 
systems, composed in the main of theological riddles 
and contradictions ; and this religion of love has been 
made to inculcate a monkish and dark-visaged piety, 
very hostile to the free expansion and full enjoyment 
of all our faculties and social affections. Great im- 
provements indeed in this particular are taking place 
among Christians of almost every denomination. Re- 
ligion has been brought from the cell of the monk, 
and the school of the verbal disputant, into life and soci- 
ety; and its connections with all our pursuits and feel- 
ings have been made manifest. Still, Christianity, I ap- 
prehend, is not viewed in sufficiently broad lights to 
meet the spirit of an age, which is tracing connections 
between all objects of thought and branches of knowl- 
edge, and which cannot but distrust an alleged reve- 
lation, in as far as it is seen to want harmonies and 
affinities with other parts of God's system, and espe- 
cially with human nature and human life. 

II. The age in which we live demands not only an 
enlightened but an earnest ministry, for it is an age of 
earnestness and excitement. Men feel and think at 
present with more energy than formerly. There is 
more of interest and fervour. We learn now from 
experience, what might have been inferred from the 
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purposes of our Creator, that civilization and refine- 
ment are not, as has been sometimes thought, incon- 
sistent with sensibility ; that the intellect may grow 
without exhausting or overshadowing the heart. The 
human mind was never more in earnest than at the 
present- moment. The political revolutions, which 
form such broad features and distinctions of our age, 
have sprung from a new and deep working in the 
human soul. Men have caught glimpses, however in- 
distinct, of the worth, dignity, rights, and great inter- 
ests of their nature; and a thirst for untried good, and 
impatience of long endured wrongs, have broken out 
wildly, like the fires of Etna, and shaken and convuls- 
ed the earth. It is impossible not to discern this in- 
creased fervour of mind in every department of life. 
A new spirit of improvement is abroad. The imag- 
ination can no longer be confined to the acquisitions of 
past ages, but is kindling the passions by vague but 
noble ideas of blessings never yet attained. Multi- 
tudes, unwilling to wait the slow pace of that great 
innovator, time, are taking the work of reform into 
their own hands. Accordingly the reverence for an- 
tiquity and for age-hallowed establishments, and the 
passion for change and amelioration, are now ar- 
rayed against each' other in open hostility, and all 
great questions, affecting human happiness, are debat- 
ed with the eagerness of party. The character of 
the age is stamped very strongly on its literary pro- 
ductions. Who, that can compare the present with 
the past, is not struck with the bold and earnest spirit 
of the literature of our times. It refuses to waste 
itself on trifles, or to minister to mere gratification. 
Almost all that is written has now a bearing on great 
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interests of human nature. Fiction is no longer a 
mere amusement ; but transcendent genius, accommo- 
dating itself to the imaginative and excitable character 
of the age, has seized upon this province of literature, 
and turned fiction from, a toy into a mighty engine, 
and, under the light tale, is breathing through the 
community either its reverence for the old or its thirst 
for the new, communicates the spirit and lessons of 
history, unfolds the operations of religious and civil in- 
stitutions, and defends or assails new theories of edu- 
cation or morals by exhibiting them in life and action. 
The poetry of the age is equally characteristick. It 
has a deeper and more impressive tone than comes 
to us from what has been called the Augustan 
age of English literature. The regular, elaborate, 
harmonious strains which delighted a former genera- 
tion, are now accused, I say not how justly, of playing 
too much on the surface of nature and of the heart. 
Men want and demand a more thrilling note, a poetry, 
which pierces beneath the exterior of life to the 
depths of the soul, and which lays open its mysterious 
workings, borrowing from the whole outward crea- 
tion fresh images and correspondences, with which to 
illuminate the secrets of the world within us. So 
keen is this ''appetite, that extravagancies of imagina- 
tion and violations both of taste and moral sentiment 
are forgiven, when conjoined with what awakens 
strong emotion ; and the most stirring is the most 
popular poetry, even though it issue from the deso- 
late soul of a misanthrope and a libertine and exhale 
poison and death. 

Now, religion ought to be dispensed in accommo- 
dation to this spirit and character of our age. Men 
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desire excitement, and religion must be communicated 
in a more exciting form. It must be seen not only to 
correspond and to be adapted to the intellect, but to 
furnish nutriment and appeals to the highest and 
profoundest sentiments of our nature. It , must not 
be exhibited in the dry, pedantick divisions of a scholas* 
tick theology ; nor must it be set forth and tricked out 
in the light drapery of an artificial rhetorick, in pret* 
tinesses of style, in measured sentences, with an insip 
id floridness, and in the form of elegantly feeble es- 
says. No ; it must come from the soul in the lan- 
guage of earnest conviction and strong feeling. Men 
will not now be trifled with. They listen impatient- 
ly to great subjects treated with apathy. They want 
a religion which will take a strong hold upon them ; 
and no system, I am sure, can now maintain its 
ground, which wants the power of awakening real 
and deep interest in the soul. It is objected to Uni- 
tarian Christianity that it does not possess this heart- 
stirring energy, and if so it will, and still more, it ought 
to fall ; for it does not suit the spirit of our times, nor 
the essential and abiding spirit of human nature. Men 
will prefer even a fanaticism which is in earnest, to 
a pretended rationality, which leaves untouched all 
the great springs of the soul, which never lays a quick- 
ening hand on our love and veneration, our awe and 
fear, our hope and joy. 

it is obvious, I think, that the spirit of the age, 
which demands a more exciting administration of 
Christianity, begins to be understood and is responded 
to by preachers. Those of us, whose memory ex- 
tends back but a little way, can see a revolution tak- 
ing place in this country. "The repose of the 
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pulpit^' has been disturbed. In England the estab- 
lished Church gives broad symptoms of awakii^ ; 
and the slumbering incumbents of a state religion, either 
roused by sympathy, or aware of the necessity of self- 
defence^ are beginning to exhibit the energy of the 
freer and more *zealou8 sects around them* 

In such an age earnestness should characterise the 
ministry ; and by this I mean not a louder voice or a 
more vehement gesture ; I mean no tricks of oratory ; 
but a solemn conviction that religion is a great coi> 
cem, and a solemn purpose that its claims shall be 
felt by others. To suit such an age, a minister must 
communicate religion, not only as a result of reason- 
ing, but as a matter of experience, with that inexpres- 
sible character of reality, that life and power, which 
accompany truths drawn from a man^s own soul. We 
ought to speak of religion as something which we our- 
selves know. Its influences, struggles, joys, sorrows 
should be delineated from our own history. The life 
and sensibility which we would spread should be strong 
in our own breasts. This is the only genuine, unfail- 
ing spring of an earnest ministry. Men may work 
themselves for a time into a fervour by artificial 
means ; but the flame is unsteady, ^^ a crackling of 
thorns'^ on a cold hearth ; and after all, it is hard for 
the most successful art to give even for a time that 
iboul-subduing tone to the voice, that air of native 
feeling to the countenance, and that raciness and 
freshness to the conceptions, which come from an 
experimental sense of religious truth ; and accordingly 
I would suggest, that the most important part of 
theological education, even in this enlightened age, is 
not the communication of knowledge, essential as that 
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is, but the conyersion and exaltation of religious 
knowledge and belief into a living, practical^ and soul- 
kindling conviction. Much as the age requires intel- 
lectual culture in a minister, it requires still more, 
that his acquisitions of truth should be instinct with 
life and feeling ; that he should deliver his message 
not mechanically and ^ in the line of his profession,'* 
but with the sincerity and earnestness of a man bent 
on great effects ; that he should speak of God, of 
Christ, of the dignity and loveliness of Christian vir- 
tue, of heaven and redemption, not as of traditions 
and historical records, about which he has only read, 
but as of realities which he understands and feels in 
the very depths of his soul. 

III. The present is an age of free and earnest 
enquiry on the subject of religion^ and consequently 
an age, in which the extremes of scepticism and big- 
otry, and a multiplicity of sects, and a diversity of 
interpretations of the sacred volume, must be ex- 
pected ; and these circumstances of the times influence 
and modify the duties of the ministry. Free enquiry 
cannot exist without generating a degree of scepti- 
cism ; and against this influence, infinitely more blight- 
ing than any error of any sect, a minister is bound to 
erect every barrier. The human mind by a natural 
reaction is undoubtedly tending, after its long vassal- 
age, to licentious speculation. Men have begun to 
send keen, searching glances into old institutions, 
whether of religion, literature, or policy ; and have 
detected so many abuses, that a suspicion of what is 
old has in many cases taken place of the veneration 
for antiquity. In such an age Christianity must be 
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subjected to a rigid scrutiny. Church establishments 
and state patronage cannot screen it from investiga- 
tion ; and its ministers^ far from being called to re- 
move it from the bar of reason, where God has 
chosen that it should appear, are only bound to see 
that its claims be fairly and fully made known ; and 
to this they are solemidy bound ; and consequently it is 
one of their first duties, to search deeply and under- 
stand thoroughly the true foundations and evidences, 
on which the^ religion stands. Now it seems to me, 
that just in proportion as the human mind makes 
prepress, the inward evidence of Christianity, the 
marks of divinity which it wears on its own brow, 
are becoming more and more important. I refer to 
the evidences, which are drawn from its excellence, 
purity, and happy influences ; from its adaptation to 
the spiritual wants, to the weakness and the great- 
ness of human nature ; from the original and unbor- 
rowed character, the greatness of soul, and the celes- 
tial loveliness of its founder ; from its unbounded be- 
nevolence, corresponding with the spirit of the uni- 
verse ; and from its views of God's parental charac- 
ter and purposes, of human duty and perfection, and 
of a future state ; views manifestly tending to the ex- 
altation and perpetual improvement of our nature, 
yet wholly opposed to the character of the age in 
which they were unfolded- The . historical and mi- 
raculous proofs of Christianity are indeed essential 
and impregnable; but, without superseding these, the 
inward proofs, of which I speak, are becoming more 
and more necessary, and exert a greater power, in 
proportion as the moral discernment and sensibilities 
Qf men are strengthened and enlarged. And if this 
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be true, then Christianity is endangered, and scepticism 
fortified, by nothing so much as by representations of 
the religion, which sully* its native lustre and darken 
its inward statures of a heavenly origin ; and accord- 
ingly the first and most solemn duty of its mbisters 
is, to rescue it from such perversions ; to see that it 
be not condemned for doctrines, for which it is in no 
respect responsible ; and to vindicate its character as 
eminently a rational religion^ that is, a religion con- 
sistent with itself, with the great principles of human 
nature, with God's acknowledged attributes, and with 
those indestructible convictions, which spring almost 
instinctively from our moral constitution, and which 
grow stronger and stronger as the human mind is de- 
veloped. A professed revelation, carrying contradic- 
tion on its front, and wounding those sentiments of 
justice and goodness, which are the highest tests of 
moral truth, cannot stand; and those, who thus ex- 
hibit Christianity, however pure their aim, are shakii^ 
its foundations more dee^^y than its open and invete- 
rate foes. 

But free enquiry not only generates occasional 
scepticism, but much more a diversity of opinion 
among the believers of Christianity ; and to this the 
ministry must have a special adaptation. In such an 
age the ministry must in a measure be controversial. 
In particular, a minister, who after serious investiga- 
tion attaches himself to that class of Christians, to 
which we of this religious society are known to be- 
loE^, cannot but feel that the painful office of conflict 
with other denominations is laid upon him ; for, 
whilst we deny the christian name to none who 

acknowledge Jesus as their Saviour and Lord, we do 

3 
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deliberately believe, that bj many who confess him 
his religion is mournfully disfigured. We believe, 
that piety at present is robbed in no small degree of 
its singleness, energy, and happiness, by the multipli- 
cation in the church of objects of supreme worship ; 
by the division of the one God into three persons, 
who sustain different relations to mankind ; and above 
all by the dishonourable views formed of the moral 
character and administration of the Deity, Errors 
relating to God seem to us among the most pernicious 
that can grow up among christians ; for they darken, 
and, ip the strong language of Scripture, " turn into 
blood," the Sun of the Spiritual Universe. Around 
just views of the Divine character all truths and all 
virtues naturally gather ; and although some minds of 
native irrepressible vigour Inay rise to greatness, in 
spite of dishonourable conceptions of God, yet, as a 
general rule, human nature cannot spread to its just 
and full proportions under their appalling, enslaving, ^ 
heart-withering control. We discover very plainly, 
as we think, in the frequent torpor of the conscience 
and heart in regard to religious obligation, the melai^, 
choly influences of that system, so prevalent among 
us, which robs our Heavenly Father of his parental 
attributes. Indeed it seems impossible for the con- 
science, under such injurious representations of the 
Divine character, to discharge intelligently its solemn 
office of enforcing love to God as man's highest duty; 
and accordingly when religious excitements take place 
under this gloomy system, they bear the marks of a 
morbid action, much more than of a healthy, restora- 
tive process of the moral nature. 
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These erroiirs a minister of liberal yiews of Chris- 
tianity will feel himself bound to withstand. But let 
me not be uqderstood, as if I would hate the ministry 
given chiefly to controversy^ and would turn the pul- 
pit into a battery for the perpetual assault of adverse 
sects. Oh no. Other strains than those of warftire 
should predominate "in this sacred place. A minister 
may be faithful to truth, without brandishing perpet- 
ually the weapons of controversy. Occasional discus- 
sions on disputed doctrines are indeed demanded by 
the zeal, with which errour is maintained^ But it 
becomes the preacher to remember, that there is a 
silent, indirect influence, more sure and powerful than 
direct assault on false opinions. The most effectual 
method of expelling errour is, not to meet it sword in 
hand, but gradually to instill great truths, with which 
it cannot easily co-exist, and by which the mind out- 
grows it. Men, who have been recovered from false 
systems, will generally tell you, that the first step of 
their deliverance was the admission of some principle, 
which seemed not to menace their past opinions, but 
which prepared the mind for the entrance of another 
and another truth, until they were brought, almost 
without suspecting it, to look on almost every doctrine 
of religion with other eyes, and in anothe!r and more 
generous light. The old superstitions about ghosts 
and dreams were not expelled by argument, for hardi- 
ly a book was written against them ; but men gradu- 
ally outgrew them ; and the spectres, which had 
haunted the terror-stricken soul for ages, fled before 
an improved philosophy, just as they were supposed 
to vanish before the rising sun; And in the same 
manner, the errours which disfigure Christianity, aod 
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from which no creed is free, are to yield to the growth 
of the human mind. Instead of spending his strength 
1 j in tracking and refuting errour, let the minister, who 

^1 would serve the cause of truth, labour to gam and d^use 
more and more enlarged and loftj views of our religion, 
of its nature, spirit, and end. Let him labour, to sep- 
arate what is of universal and everlastii^ application 
from the local and the temporary ; to penetrate be- 
neath the letter to the spirit ; to detach the primary, 
es3ential, and alt-comprehendii^ principles of Christian- 
ity from the kicrustations, accidental associati<His, and 
subordinate appendages by which they are often ob- 
scured ; and to fix and establish these in men's minds 
as the standards by which more partial views are to 

ybe tried. Let . him especially set forth the great 
moral purpose of Christianity, always teaching, that 
Christ came tcr deliver from the power still more than 
from the punishment of sin ; that his most important 

i operation is toithin us ; and that the highest end of 

' his mission, is the erection of God^s throne m the soul, 
the inspiration of a fervent filial pety, a piety founded 
in confiding views of God's parental character, and 
manifested in a charity corresponding to God's un- 
bounded and ever active love. In addition to these 
efforts, let him strive to communicate the just princi- 
ples of interpreting the Scriptures, that men, reading 
them more intelligently may read* them with new in- 
terest, and he will have discharged his chief duty in 
relation to controversy. 

It is an interesting thou^t, that, throt^h the influ- 
ences now described, a sensible progress is taking 
place in men's conception of Christianity. It is a plain 
matter of fact, that the hard features of that religious 
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system, which has been "receired by tradition from 
our fathers,^ are greatly softened ; and that a neces* 
sity is felt by those who hold it, of accommodating 
thpir representations of it mere and more to the im- 
proved philosophy of the human mind and to the unde* 
niable principles of natural and revealed religion. Un- 
conditional Election is seldom heard of among us. 
The Imputation of Adam's sin to his posterity is has- 
tening to join the exploded doctrine of Transubstan- 
tiation. The more revolting representations of man's 
state by nature are judiciously kept out of sight ; and 
what is of still greater importance, preaching is incom- 
parably more practical than formerly. And all these 
changes are owing, not to theological controversy, so 
much as to the general progress of the human mind. 
This progress is especially discernible in the diminish- 
ed importance now ascribed to the outward parts 
of Christianity. Christians, having * grown up to 
understand that their religion is a spirit and not a 
form, are beginning to feel the puerility as well as 
guilt of breaking Christ's followers into factions, on such 
questions as these, How much a Bishop differs from a 
Presbyter? and. How great a quantity of water should 
be used in baptism? And whilst they desire to ascertain 
the truth in these particulars, they look back on the 
uncharitable heat, with which these and similar top- 
icks were once discussed, with something of the won* 
der which they feel, on recollecting the violence of 
the papists durmg the memorable debate. Whether 
the Virgin Mary were born with original sin ? It is 
a consoling and delightful thought, that God, who uses 
Christianity to advance civilization and knowledge, 
makes use of this very advancement to - bring back 
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Christianity to a purer state, thus binding together 
and carryii]g forward by iputual action the cause of 
knowledge and the cause of religion, and strengthen-^ 
ing perpetually their blended and blessed influences 
on human nature. 

IV. The age is in many respects a corrupt one, and 
needs and demands in the ministry a spirit of reform* 
The age, I say, is corrupt ; not because I consider it 
as falling below the purity of past times, but because 
it is obviously and grossly defective, when measured 
by the Christian standard and by the lights and ad« 
vantages which it enjoys* I know nothing to justify 
the cry of modern degeneracy, but rather incline to 
the belief, that here at least the sense of religion was 
never stronger than at present. In comparing differ- 
ent periods as to virtue and piety, regard must be had 
to difference of circumstances. It would argue little 
wisdom or candour, to expect the same freedom from 
luxury and dissipation in this opulent and flourishing 
coDdmunity, as marked the first settlement of our 
country, when the inhabitants, scarcely sheltered from 
the elements, and almost wholly cut off from inter- 
course with the civilized world, could command little 
more than the necessaries of life ; and yet it is through 
superficial comparisons in such particulars, that the 
past is often magnified at the expease of the present. I 
mean not to strike a balance between this age and 
former ones. I look on this age in the light of Chris- 
tianity, as a minister ought to look upon it ; and I see 
much to make .a good man mourn, and to stir up 
Christ's servants to prayer and toil. That our in- 
creased comforts, improved arts, and overflowing 
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prosperity, are often abused to licentiousness ; that 
Christianity is with multitudes a mere name and form ; 
that a practical Atheism, which ascribes to nature 
and fortune the gifts and operations of God, and a 
practical Infidelity, which lives and cares and provides 
only for the present state, abound on every side of 
us ; that much, which is called morality, springs from 
a prudent balancing of the ^ passions and a discreet 
regard to worldly interests ; that there is an insensi- 
bility to God, which, if our own hearts were not in- 
fected by it, would shock and amaze us ; that educa- 
tion, instead of guarding and rearing the mor^l and 
religious nature as its supreme care, often betrays 
and sacrifices it to accomplishments and acquisitions 
which apply only to the present life ; that there is a 
mournful prevalence of dissoluteness among the young 
and of intemperance among the poor ; that the very 
religion of peace is made a torch of discord ; and that 
the fires of uncharitableness and bigotrf; fires kindled 
from hell, often bum on altars consecrated to 
the true God ; — that such evils exist, who does not 
know ? What christian can look round him and say, 
that the state of society corresponds to what men 
may and should be, under the light of the gospel, and 
in an age of advanced intelligence ? As for that man, who, 
on surveying the world, thinks its condition almost as 
healthy as can be desired or hoped ; who sees but a 
few superficial blots on the general aspect of society ; 
who thinks the ministry established for no higher end, 
than to perpetuate the present state of morals and 
religion ; whose heart is never burdened and sorrow- 
smitten by the fearful doom, to which multitudes 
around faim are thoughtlessly hastening ; Oh let not 
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that man take on him the care of souls. The physi- 
cian, who should enter a hospital, to congratulate his 
dying patients on their pleasant sensations and rapid 
convalescence, would be as faithful to his trust, 
as the minister, who sees no deep moral maladies 
around him. No man is fitted to withstand great 
evils with energy, unless he be impressed by their 
greatness. No man is fitted to enter upon that war- 
fare with moral evil, to which the ministry is set 
apart, who is not pained and pierced by its extent and 
woes ; who does not burn to witness and advance a 

4 * 

great moral revolution in the world. 

Am I told, that " romantick expectations of great 
changes in society will do more harm than good ; that 
the world will move along in its present course, let 
the ministry do what it may ; that we must take the 
present state as God has made it, and not waste our 
strength in useless lamentation for incurable evils.'' I 
hold this language, though it takes the name of philo- 
sophy, to be wholly unwarranted by experience and 
revelation. If there be one striking feature in human 
nature, it is its susceptibleness of improvement ; and 
who is authorized to say, that the limit of Christian 
improvement is reached? that whilst science and art, 
intellect and imagination, are extending their domains, 
V the conscience and affections, the moral and religious 

\ , principles of our nature, are incapable of increased 

power and elevation ? Have we not pledges, in man's 
admiration of disinterested, heroick love ; in his power 
of conceiving and thirsting for unattained heights of 
excellence ; and in the splendour and sublimity of vir- 
; tue already manifested in not a few who ** shine as 

lights" in the darkness of past ages, that man was 
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created for perpetual moral and religious progress. 
True, Ijhe minister should not yield himself to romanr 
tic anticipations ; for disappointment may deject him« 
Let him not expect to break in a moment chains of 
habit, which years have riveted, or to bring back to 
immediate intimacy with God souls, which have wan- 
dered long and far from him. This is romance ; but 
there is something to be dreaded by the minister 
more than this ; I mean that frigid tameness of mind, 
too common in christian teachers, which confounds the 
actual and the possible, which cannot burst the 
shackles of custom, which never kindles at the 
thoughts of great improvements of human nature, 
which is satisfied if religion receive an outward res- 
pect, and never dreams of enthroning It in men's souls, 
which looks on the strong holds of sin with despair, 
which utters by rote the solemn and magnificent 
language of the gospel without expecting it to '' work 
mightily," which sees in the ministry a part of the 
mechanism of society, a useful guardian of publick 
order, but never suspects the powers with which it is 
armed' by Christianity* 

The ministry is indeed armed with great powers 
for great effects. The doctrines, which Christianity 
commits to its teachers, are mighty engines. The 

rfect character of God ; the tender and solenm 
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tributes, which belong to him as our Father and \ 
judge ; his purposes of infinite and everlasting mercy f 
towards the human race ; the character and history 5 
of Christ ; his entire, self-immolating devotion to the 
cause of mankind ; his intimate union with his follow- 
ers ; his sufferings, and cross, his resurrection, ascei>*y 
sion, and intercession ; the promised aids of the Ho\y^ 
Spirit ; the immortality of man ; the retributicxis of 

the future state ; the felicities and glories of heaven, 

4 
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and the punishments of hell ; here are truths, able to 
move the whole soul and to war victoriously with its 
host of passions. The teacher, to whom are commit- 
ted the infinite realities of the spiritual world, the 
sanctions of eternity, ^ the powers of the life to come," 
has instruments to work with, which turn to feeble- 
ness all other means of influence. There is not heard 
on earth a voice so powerful, so penetrating, as that 
of an enlightened minister, who, under the absorbing 
influence of these mighty truths, devotes himself a 
j living sacrifice, a whole burnt oflering, to the cause of 
^ enlightening and saving his fellow-creatures. 

No ; there is no romance in a minister's proposing, 
and hoping to forward, a great moral revolution on 
the earth ; for the religion, which he is appointed to 
preach, was intended and is adapted to work deeply 
and 'widely, and to change the face of society. Chris- 
tianity was not ushered into the world with such a 
stupendous preparation ; it was not foreshown through 
so many ages by enraptured prophets ; it was not 
proclaimed so joyfully by the songs of angels ; it was 
not preached by such holy lips and sealed by such 
precious blood, to be only a pageant, a form, a sound, 
a show. Oh no. It has come from heaven, with 
heaven's life and power, — come to " make all things 
new," to make « the wilderness glad and the desert 
blossom as the rose," to break the stony heart, to sot 
free the guilt-burdened and earth-bound spirit, and to 
^ present it faultless before God's glory with exceed- 
ing joy." With courage and hope becoming such a 
reKgion, let the minister bring to his work his concen- 
trated powers of intellect and aifiBCtion, and God, in 
whose cause he labours, will accompany and crown 
the labour with an alm^hty blessmg. 
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I hasten to the usual addresses on this occasion. 
To the pastor elect : 

You are now, my brother, to be set apart to the 
christian ministry. I bid you welcome to its duties, and 
implore for you strength to discharge them, a long 
and prosperous course, increasing success, and eyerlast- 
ing rewards. I also welcome you to the connexion 
which is this day formed between you and myself. 
I thank God for an associate, in whose virtues and 
endowments I hare the promise of personal comfort 
and relief, and, still more, the pledges of usefulness to 
this people. I have lived too long, to expect unming- 
led good in this or in any relation of life ; nor am I 
Ignorant of the difficulties and trials, which are thought 
to attend the union of different minds and different 
hands in the care of tbe same church. God grant us 
that singleness of purpose, that sincere concern for 
the salvation of our hearers, which will make the 
success of each the happiness of both. I know, for I 
have borne, the anxieties and sufferings which belong 
to the first years of the christian ministry, and I beg 
you to avail yourself of whatever aid my experience 
can give you. • But no human aid can lift every bur- 
den from your mind ; nor would the truest kindness 
desire for you exemption from the universal lot. 
May the discipline, which awaits you, give purity and 
loftiness to your motives ; give energy and tenderness 
to your character, and prepare you to minister to the 
wants of a tempted and afflicted world with that 
sympathy and wisdom, which fellowship in suffering 
can alone bestow. May you grow in grace, and in the 
spirit of the ministry, as you grow in years ; and when 
the voice which now speaks, to you shall cease to be 
heard within these walls, may you, my brother, be 
left to enjoy and reward the confidence, to point out 
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the path and the perils, to fortify the virtues, to ani- 
mate the piety, to comfort the sorrows, to save the 
souls of this much loved people. 

Brethren of this Christian Society ! 

I, rejoice in the proof, which this day affords, of 
your desire to secure the administration of Christ's 
word and ordinances to yourselves and your children ; 
and 1 congratulate you on the. prospects which it 
opens before you. The recollections, which rush 
upon my mind, of your sympathy and uninterrupted 
kindness through the vicissitudes of my health and 
the frequent suspensions of my labours, encourage me 
to anticipate for my young brother that kindness and 
candour, on which the happiness of a minister so much 
depends. 1 cannot ask for him sincerer attachment, 
than it has been my lot to enjoy. I remember, how- 
ever, that the reciprocation of kind feelings is not the 
highest end of the ministry ; and accordingly my most 
earnest desire and prayer to God is, that with a new 
pastor, he may send you new influences of his spirit, 
and that, through our joint labours, Christianity, being 
rooted in *your understandings and heaf ts, may spring 
up into a rich harvest of universal goodness. May a 
niore earnest concern for salvation, and a thirst for 
more generous improvements, be excited in your 
breasts. May a new life breathe through the worship 
of this house, and a new love join the hearts of the 
worshippers. May our ministry produce everlasting 
fruits ; and on that great day, which will summon the 
teacher and the taught before the judgment of Christ, 
may you^ my much loved and respected people, be 
^ our joy and crown ;'' and may we^ when all hearts 
shall be revealed, be seen to have sought your good 
with unfeigneii and disinterested love ! 
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NOTES. 

NOTE I.— for page 13. 

I have spoken of the reproach thrown on Unitarian Christiani- 
ty, as wanting power to awaken strong interest and zeai. This 
reproach may he traced to various causes. First, many Christians 
make great mistakes as to the nature of true earnestness and 
zeal, supposing it to consist in animal excitements and ungovern- 
ed movements of the passions, and thus exposing it to the suspi- 
cion, if not the contempt, of reflecting men. Strange, that 
Christians, with their Master's history in their hands, should fall 
Into this errour; for who was ever more earnest, and at the same 
time, who was ever calmer, than. Jesus ? Virtuous zeal begins in 
deep and strong convictions of the understanding, and issues in a 
strong, effectual purpose of duty ; and mere sensibility, when 
disjoined from these, so far from being a Christian^race, par- 
takes of the nature of vice. 

Another cause of the reproach referred to is, that party spirit 
has been singularly busy in i4!Brepresenting Unitarianism. The 
history of the church abounds in the excesses of party feeling ; 
and by a kind of necessity, this bad passion, in every age, seeks 
some channel through which to pour itself forth, some object 
against which to dischai^e its bitterness and virulence ; and this 
object now is Unitarianism. It is doubtful, whether the con- 
troversy between the papists and protestants, bitter and unre- 
lenting as it was, will afibrd instances of more flagrant misre- 
presentation, than the professors of this doctrine are called to 
encounter. Truth is most wantonly sported with. Notwith- 
standing the well known fact, that Unitarians have distinguished 
themselves by defending Christianity against infidels, they are 
charged with deism, and, still more, attempts are made to con- 
found them with Gerolan writers, who not only reject Chris- 
tianity, but question the existence of a Irod ! It is comforting to 
reflect, that abuse is neutralized by excess, and that there is a 
natural sentiment of honour and justice in the human breast, 
which secures a reaction in favour of truth and rectitude, in pro- 
portion to the wrongs to which they have been exposed. 

Another ground of the reproach referred to deserves particu- 
larly to be named. It is the habit of confounding Unitarianism 
with all the opinions which have been associated with it, and of 
making it responsible for all. The injustice of this would be 
■een and resented, if a Trinitarian were charged with every 
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opinion which has been at any time fbund in company with the 
doctrine of three persons in one Go<J ; and if every rash saying 
of every brother Trinitarian were to be laid at his door. But 
this is the common mode of treating Unitarians. If one of their 
number happens to send abroad crude and extravagant notions, he 
is at once made the oracle and mouth of the whole body ; whilst 
the affecting, solemn, and impressive views of religion which 
form the mass of their writings are studiously kept out of sight. 

By Unitarianism I understand the doctrine, that God is strictly 
One Person, One Conscious Agent, that the God and Father of 
our Lord Jesus Christ is alone and exclusively the Sapreme and 
Independent God, and that Jesus Christ is a distinct, inferior, and 
dependent being. This doctrine may plainly be held in connex- 
ion with a great diversity of opinions on other subjects, and I 
have known it joined even with the errours of Calvinism. Of 
CQ;urse it may be expected to form sometimes part of a system, 
which, as a whole, is very uninteresting ; but there would be 
mainfest injustice in setting down Unitarianism, as on this ac- 
count wanting in power to move the soul. 

In England, at the present day,''the great Unitarian principle 
seems to me to be held in connexions not very favourable to the 
excitement of a due fervour; and some of the causes are not 
obscure. The Unitarians of that country, through circumstances 
not necessary to be detailed, may be considered as forming a 
political as well as religious party. Now it is apparent, from 
the history of religion in England, particularly from the history 
of Puritanism and the Establishea Church, that religion always 
suffers by being confounded with political feelings and struggles. 
But, leaving this delicate toplck, I haste to another still more 
delicate. The influence of distinguished individuals^ so great 
on all classes of Christians, has not been favourable to a just zeal 
among Unitarians in England. Dr Priestley should always be 
named with respect for his eminent endowments, and for his de- 
votion to.science and to the cause of Christianity ; but the distinc- 
tive traits of his mind made him too receptive of the spirit of his 
times, which was a spirit of innovation, as well as of improvemeilt. 
Distinguished more by rapidity, than by profoundness of thought ; 
inclined, perhaps by his attachment to physical science, to con- 
found the provinces of matter and mind ; constitutionally deficient 
in moral enthusiasm and deep feeling ; and connected by political 
and literary sympathies with the revolutionists on the continent, 
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whose hearts were frozen by an earth-bom philosophy, he was 
not particalarly fitted to spread warmth and earnestness around 
him, or to exhibit Christianity in its most quickening; forb. He 
endeavonred to Incorporate with Unitarianism the chilling doc- 
trines of the Materialism of the Soal, of the mechanical Necessity 
of human actions, and of the suspension of consciousness for ages 
after death, and, adopted philosophical notions, as they haye been 
falsely called, in regard to prayer, divine influence, &c. I think 
too, that his literary connexions, his habits of physical research, 
and the spirit of the age led him to believe, that Christianity 
would be made more credible by excluding from it the st^ematw 
ral as much as possible ; an opinion, which probably swayed not 
a little his views of his favourite doctrines, and which indeed is 
not uncommon among philosophers ; though to me it seems not 
very rational ; for reason rather teaches, that the supernatural 
cannot form an inconsiderable feature, but must occupy either a 
large space or none at all, in the divine administration. T^e 
result was, that he framed and propagated a system, in many 
respects open to the chaise of being cold and uninteresting. 
But surely the great doctrine of ^^ One God even the Father,^' or 
ot the Supreme Divinity of the Father alone, is not to be identi- 
fied with all the speculations of Dr Priestley or of any other 
theologian. To me it seems to attract to itself naturally and 
powerfully all those doctrines of Christianity, which are most 
suited to touch, move, exah, and sanctify the soul ; and however 
mixed at present with imperfect views, it will, I doubt not, 
through the affinity which subsists between all the truths of God's 
word, unite with itself more and more whatever of genuine 
Christianity is scattered through the various denominations of 
Christians. 

Had I time, I might enlai^e on one more cause of the reproach 
thrown on Unitarianism, of being a cold, uninteresting doctrine, 
and a cause which implies errour and blame in its professors. 
Unitarians, contending against irrational opinions, have been very 
anxious to maintain the character of rationality. Now in relig- 
ion, as in common life, a distinction is often made between rea- 
son and the imagination and affections, as if they had separate 
provinces and must act apart ; and the consequence is, that a 
system is apt to be thought rational, in proportion as it is addres- 
sed to the naked intellect, and neglects the other parts of our 
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ntitare. This is a sad erroor. From the nature and pnrpose^ 
of religion, that system of faith is alone rational, which accords 
with m&n's whole nature, and especially with his moral nature, 
with those high spiritual faculties and sensibilities which adapt 
and direct the mind to God, and to a nobler existence than the 
present. Accordingly, it may be said of men, in whom the in« 
tellect acts alonei or in whom it is disjoined in a great degree 
(torn imagination, taste, and refined moral sentiment, from the 
perception and feeling of the great, the good, and the lovely, 
that, although they claim for themselves peculiarly the cbarac«> 
ter of rational, they are among the last to discover the rational 
in religion. The subject is too. copious to be pursued fariher at 
present ; but I could not abstain from this short notice of an er« 
rour which I think has done injury to a glorious cause. 



NOTE II.— for page 26. 

It was my intention, but I wanted time and strength, to consider 
an objection which may be made to my views of the power, 
which the Christian ministry is fitted to exert on society. I may 
be told that it has not hitherto put forth this power. I know 
that the history of the ministry furnishes many sad facts; but its 
alleged impotence is to be ascribed to no inherent defect, but 
to gross and palpable perversion; to its having lent itself forages 
to the purposes of worldly ambition ; to its having blunted the 
edge of its heavenly weapons, and unnerved its own arm, by 
fanaticism, superstition, and corruptions of the truth. And, 
after all, the ministry has never been wholly impotent ; but on a 
broad view will be found to have contributed largely to human im- 
provement. And when we consider that the obstructions to the 
efficacy of this institution are yielding to better views of religion ; 
that in the progress of society, men are growing more and more 
susceptible of moral and religious influences ; that in an age of 
experiment and rapid improvements, we are authorised to anti- 
cipate more effectual methods of training the young for dispens- 
ing Christianity ; and, above all, that God's spirit is specially 
pledged to prosper wise and holy efforts for the promotion of his 
truth ; is it nbt rational to believe, that the ministry is destin* 
ed to become as powerful an agent in the regeneration of society 
as l^ been suggested in this discourse ? 
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FEDERAL STREET CHURCH & SOCIETY. 



The Charch in Federal Street was origiDally constitated by 
a number of Presbyterian families from tbe North of Ireland, 
the descendants of emigrants from Scotland to Ireland, in the 
reign of James I. They arrived in Boston in the year 1727. 
The Rev. John Moobhbad, then about twenty-three years of age, 
accompanied them. We are informed that they met with an 
uncourteous reception, at first, from some popular and groundless 
prejudices, which prevailed respecting them. Snch miscon- 
ceptions, however, were gradually dissipated, and they gained 
merited encouragement and esteem, as a company of industrious, 
pious, and exemplary people. Similai prejudices had been in- 
dulged respecting a previous company of like description, who 
emigrated to this country, from Ireland, in 1718, part of whom 
made a settlement at Nutfield, afterwards named by them Lon- 
donderry, in New Hampshire. It was soon found that these 
worthy people, whose ancestors had suffered much for the Prot- 
estant cause in Ireland, and who had themselves been subjected 
to many hardships and inconveniences, were a valuable acquisi- 
tion to the country. They introduced the manufacture of linen 
on a scale before unknown in New England. ^ Their spinning 
wheels, turned by the foot," says Dr Belknap, " were a novelty 
in the country. They also introduced the culture of potatoes, 
which' were first planted in the garden of Nathaniel Walker, of 
Andover."* 

Between these different companies of emigrants there was an 
intimate connexion ; and other settlers of the same denomination 

* HUt. New Hampshire, ii. 37. 
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established themselves, aboat the same time, in different parts of 
New England. The Rev. John McKinstry, with his flock, began 
the settlement of Ellington, in Connecticut. The Rev. Mr Aber- 
cROMBiE, with a number of families, took up their abode in 
Pelham, (Mass.) ; several in Coleraine ; and others in East Wind- 
sor, (Conn.) ; and at Brookfield. The settlers in Londonderry 
were under the ministry of the Rev. James Mac Gregore ; and 
the Rev. Mr Cornwall, with twenty families, arrived at Casco 
Bay. 

Mr Mqorhead was born near Belfast, in Ireland, of respectable 
parents, A. D. 1703. He received the first rudiments of learning 
in Ireland, but finished his education in Scotland, at the Univei- 
sity in Edinburgh. It does not appear that he was the pastor of 
any Church, and it is not known whether he had received ordi- 
nation before he came to this country. The religious Society ia 
Boston, of which he was the minister, was established by his 
pious zeal and assiduity. They purchased a convenient lot at 
a corner of Berry Street and Long Lane, (now Federal Street) 
and converted a bam, which stood on the ground, into a house of 
worship. This was in 1729 ; and the congregation having in- 
creased, they afterwards added two wings to the building. This 
rude and lowly edifice was their place of worship until 1744, 
when a new and convenient Church was erected, in the usual 
style of such buildings In the country at that period. At that 
time the Society was in a flourishing condition. There were 
twelve elders, correspondent to the number of districts or sections 
into which the congregation was divided. The minister and 
elders were assiduous in all the offices of instruction, counsel, 
reproof, and charitable aid, for which the Presbyterian plan of 
Church government makes careful provision, and which the cir- 
cumstances of the Society required. Mr Moorhead was unwearied 
in his endeavours to promote the best good of his flock, to which 
he was most cordially attached, and who cherished for him a 
reciprocal and united affection. His character is fully, and, it is 
believed, justly delineated in a biographical sketch written by 
the late Rev. David McLure, of East Windsor, and which was 
published in the Panoplist, for February 1 807. The leading 
featnres of the delineation are confirmed by an obituary notice 
of Mr Moorhead, which appeared soon after his decease, in 
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JPraper^s Massachusetts Gazette. In those sketches, his earnest^ 
uniform inculcatlou of the peculiar views of Christianity known 
to be generally entertained by the Presbyterian denomination, 
is particularly mentioned. With the zealous enforcement of 
doctrines which he sincerely cherished, and believed to be of 
serious importance, he was unwearied in bis endeavours to pro- 
mote and maintain virtuous practice among his people, and that, 
in life and. conversation, they should conform themselves to the 
precepts and spirit of the gospel. Mr Moorhead was favoured 
with a strong constitution, and his labours were uninterrupted 
until a few days before his decease. He died December 2, 1773, 
in the seventieth year of his age, having preached with no ap- 
parent faikire, on the Sunday immediately preceding his death. 
He married, soon after his settlement. Miss Sarah Parsons, an 
English lady, who survived him about a year. One of their 
children, Mrs Agnes Wilson, widow of Capt. Alexander WUson, 
is now living in Boston, at the advanced age of eighty-sevep. 

W^e are not informed, particularly, of the history of the Church 
in the interval between the death of Mr Morehead and the in- 
stallment of the Rev. David Annan, as their Pastor, in 17fiiS.— 
This period embraces the years of the revolutionary war ; and 
duiing some part of that time, religious worship was not regu- 
larly kept up in the Society. After the evacuation of Boston, 
by the British forces, in 1776, the Rev. Andrew Croswell, who 
returned to town from Plymouth, where he lived during the 
siege of Boston, was employed to preach at the Church in Long 
Lane, his own Society, in School Street, having fallen into decay, 
from which it never afterwards revived. 

The Rev. Mr Annan was dismissed, at his own request, by the 
Presbytery in 1786, and became the Pastor of a Church in Phil- 
' adelphia, with which he continued, it is believed, until his de- 
cease. 

The Church in Long Lane remained vacant until April 4, 1787, 
when tbe Rev. Jeremy Belkvap, D. D. who had taken a dismiss 
sion from a parish in Dover, N. H. was installed as their pastor. 
Before the settlement of this gentleman, but not at his instance, or 
with any view of inviting him in particular, the Society, which had 
become reduced to a small number, had relinquished the Presby- 
terian regimeji, and embraced the Congregational order. During 
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the ailoistrj of Dr Belknap, additions were made to the Congre* 
gatioo, especially by families who remoyed into the town within 
that period, and had no local preftSrences to attach them to 
another society. This excellent man was suddenly removed by 
death from his many osefnl labours, at the age of fifty-four, on 
the 16th of June 1798. 

The Rev. John S. Popkin, D. D. was his successor. He was 
ordained July 10, 1799, was dismissed, at his own request, No- 
vember 28, 1802, and is now Greek Professor in Harvard Uni- 
versity. 

The present senior Pastor, Rev. Dr Chanmno was ordained 
June 1, 1803. In 1809 the Society had so increased, that they 
decided on taking down their Church, and to erect a lai^er one 
on the same spot. This was accomplished in the course of that 
year. 

Dr Douglass, in his Summary, speaking of Mr Moorhead^s 
congregation, has the following note. '^ They erected a Pres- 
byterian meeting-house in Boston,Mr John Morehead their pres- 
byter, as appears by an inscription, in two columns, and not ele- 
gant 

^ THE FIRST COLUMN. 

This chh. of preshyterian strangers^ wcls congregated anno, dom» 1729. 
Anno. dotn. 1144, by a small hut generous 
Ilia manehit. Labilis e contra si sit erana 
Suprema.^ Desiderio. J. M. hujus ecclesios^ 

THE SECOND COLUMN. 

This building was begun anno, dom, 1742, and finished. 
Mumber. Hujus fundamen saxum est, Domus 
Peribit. Gloria Christi lex nostra 
Christique pastor^ and first preached in May 6th. 

LatiQ and English interlarded is new, excepting in burlesque ; 
likewise the disposition of these lines is singular, and to be right- 
ly understood must be read by joining the several lines of each 
column," 

This inscription was probably in collateral columns. It is per- 
plexing to read it in the form in which it is placed by Dr Doug- 
lass, and it may be acceptable to have it presented in a more 
lotelligible arrangement. In doing this we take the liberty to 
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include the Latin portion in a parenthesis, and to correct a proba- 
ble typographical error in the third line of the inscription, sub- 
stituting the word arena for erana, 

" This Church of Presbyterian strangers was congregated 
Anno Dom. 1729. This biiiiding was begun Anno Dom. 1742, 
and finished Anno Dom. 1744, by a small but generous number. 
(Hujus fundamen saxum est. Domus ilia manebit. Labilisi e 
contra si sit arena periblt. Gloria Christi lex nostra suprema. 
Desiderio J. M. hujus ecclesis, Christique pastor) and first 
preached in May 6th." 

We should infer from Dr Douglass^ note, that this inscription 
was placed in the Church. There was none such in the house 
within the recollection of any of the Society. Mrs Wilson, who 
was eleven years old when Douglass' Summary was first publish- 
ed, has no remembrance of such an inscription. There were a 
few words on the front gallery, expressing the date of the 
foundation of the Church, and of the erection of the Church, 
which remained, until it was taken down. If the inscription 
mentioned by Douglass were ever in the Church, it probably 
remained but a short time, and the objections suggested by that 
writer, or other considerations of greater weight, may have in- 
duced Mr MooRHEAD to cancel it* 

The Church taken ddwn in 1809 had become memorable from 
a circumstance of peculiar Interest to the whole community. It 
was the place of meeting of the Convention of Massachusetts, 
who assembled to deliberate on the proposed constitution of the 
United States in 1788, and in that house it was adopted, on the 
6th of February, in a manner too impressive to be forgotten, by 
any who were present on that inteiesting occasion. 

From this occurrence, the name Federal Street was substituted 
for Long Lane, by the authorities of the town. A faithful repre- 
sentation of the old building was given in the first number of the 
Folyantbos, January 1812. It was a wooden edifice, with a 
tower and spire, the tower fronting on Federal Street. It re- 
sembled very much the Church of the First Parish in Cambridge, 
but was of less dimensions. 

The new edifice is of ample dimensions for all the purposes 
intended. It is of b^iok, in the Gothick form of architecture, 
but not probably so purely conformable to that style of building, 
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as to satisfy the critical eye. It has ninety pews on the floor 
and thirty in the galleries, all of which were very soon occupied. 
The surplus money from the sale of the pews, after discharging 
the bills for building the Church, encouraged tiie Society to 
erect a Parish House, on their lot, for which sufficient room re- 
mained. With some contributions made by the Society, this 
object was readily effected ; and a convenient vestry, containing 
three apartments, has since been added, on adjacent land purchas- 
ed for the purpose. In the vestry Is a Parish Library, und^r 
regulations adapted to its preservation and increase, and for the 
accommodation of the members of the Society. 

In the erection of the new Church and for many zealous and 
disinterested services for the good of this Society, they are 
greatly indebted to the late Francis Wright, Esq. one of the 
Deacons of the Church.. Capt. Henry Hunter, his respected 
associate, died not long after the settlement of the Rev. Dr 
Chaicning. 

The ministerial labours in such a congregation, connected with 
the various engagements incident to a public statioa in the me- 
tropolis, must be weighty and e^xhausting, especially when: the^ 
are to be discharged in a state of impaired health. The Society 
could not hesitate to provide for permanent assistance to the,ir 
pastor, as \Soon as it was .known that such arrangement 
would be agreeable to his wishes. After due deliberation this, 
object has been happily accomplished, Mr Ezr^ Stiles Gaknett, 
was ordained on the 30th June, 18.24. 

♦' Peace be witliin the hallowed place. 

And uy a constant guest ; 
With l^y gifts, and faeavemlj; gcace^ 

Be her attendants blest.'^ 
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The names in ItaKcks designate ministers' sons. 

Of these, 26 have been natives of Boston ; 
10 were educated in England ; 

1 " " in Scotland ; . 

52 " " in Harvard University ; 

6 " " in Yale Cottege ; 

4 " " in Nassau Hall ; 

1 " " in Union CJoHege ; 

1 '* " in Williams College ; 

1 ^' unknown; 

25 have had the degree of D. D. 

17 were sons of clergymen ; 

4 have been Presidents of Harvard University ; 

4 were chosen to the office, who dec&ied it ; 

2 are Presidents of other colleges; and 

2 are Professors at our neighbouring University. 

It will be observed that 52 of those first mentioned in this 
list have deceased. Of 37 an account may be found in 
Eliot's and Allen's Biographical Dictionaries. 

One turned Episcopalian ; and one has become a Presby- 
terian. 

Of the whole nomber 24 have been installed ; 52 ordained ; 
and 16 have taken a dismission. 

There have died in the ministry in Boston 48, the ave- 
rage of whose ages has been 57|^ years. 

Of the 40, who have finished their coarse in Bostoa, the 
date of whose ordination oar installation a^d decease is knoWli, 
the average of their ministry is 31 y\ years'. 

There have passed their whole ministry in Boston 32, the 
average of whose ministry was 29| years ; and of the age of 
31 of them 55i^f years. 

Seven only have died out of the ministry ; and five art 
now living, who have no pastoral charge. There are elevea 
houses of worship for Congregationalists, and one is building. 

The present incumbents of Congregational Chufches ar« 
13^ and there is one vacancy. 

There have been 17 Congregational Churches in Boston, 
gathered according to the usages of our fathers. Of these^ 
one of their houses, on the demise of Dr. Saniuel Mather, was 
sold to the Universalists, and has ever since remained the 
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First Universalist Church in Boston. The seventh chtfrch 
13 merged in the second. 

The church in School street became extinct, at the death 
of the Rev. Mr. Croswell. 

The Church in Federal street was Presbyterian, till the 
installation of Dr. Belknap, when it became, and has ever 
since remained, a Congregational Church. 

Three of the nominaJly Congregational Churches have no 
appropriate houses of worship. One meets in a school-house, 
Buttolph street ; one in a school house, in South Boston ; 
and the other, in the same part of the city, of which the 
Rev. Prince Hawes was recently installed pastor, assembles 
in a private room. 

A commodious house for worship, between North and 
$outh Allen streets, is m a state of forwardness, for which no 
Church has yet been gathered. 

Of the 48, whose ages have been known, at the time of 
their death, 

3 died between 80 and 90 



13 






70 and 80 


7 






60 and 70 


11 




« 


50 and 60 


5 


• 




40 and 50 


7 






30 and> 40 


2 






20 and 30 



So that precisely one third lived to the advanced age of 
70 and upwards. Seven had arrived at half a century in 
their ministerial life. 

The following have been Collegiate pastors, a^ different 
periods in the history of Boston. 

I. 

Wilson and Cotton, Allen, Wadsworth, & Bridge, 

Wikon and Norton, Wadaworth and Foxcroft, 

Davenport and Allen, Foxcroft and Chauncy, 

Allen and Oxenbridge, Chauncy and Clarke. 

Allen and Wadsworth, , 

II. 
Mayo and I. Mather, C. Mather and Gee, 

I. Mather and C» Mather, Gee and S. Checkley, jr. 
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III. 



T. Thacher and WiUard, 
Willard and Pemberton, 
Pemberton and Sewall^ 
Sewall and Prince, 



Sewall and Cuming, 
Sewall and Blair, 
Bacon and Hunt, 
Eckley and Huntington. 



IV. 



Colman and W. Cooper, Colraan and S. Cooper. 



V. 



Webb and P. Thacher, 

Checkley and Bowen. 
Welsteed and Gray. 



Webb and A. Eliot. 



VL 
VIL 

vin. 



Cbanliing and Gannett. 

Order, in which Congregational ministers have died in 
Boston, with their ages, and the period of their ministty in 
Boston. 



>» 


- 




^5 










• 


• 


1 John Cotton, 


23 December 1652 


67 


19 


2 John Norton, 


5 April 


1^63 


57 


7 


3 John Wilson, 


7 August 


1667 


78 


37 


4 John Davenport, 


15 March 


1670 


73 


1 


6 John Oxenbridge, 


28 December 


1674 


65 


5 


6 Thomas Thacher, 


15 October 


1678 


53 


9 


7 Samuel Willard, 


12 September 


1707 


68 


29 


8 James Allen, 


22 September 


1710 


78 


42 


9 Thomas Bridge, 


26 September 


1715 


58 


10 


10 EBen*r Pemberton, 


1 3 February 


1717 


45 


16 


1 1 Increase Mather, D. D. 


23 August 


1723 


85 


54 


12 William Waldron, 


20 September 


1727 


31 


5 


13 Cotton Mather, D. D. 


13 February 


1728 


65 


44 


14 Peter Thacher, 


1 March 


1739 


61 


16 


15 William Cooper, 


13 December 


1743 


50 


28 


16 Benj. Colman, D. D. 


29 August 


1747 


73 


48 


17 Joshua Gee, 


22 May 


1748 


50 


25 
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18 John Webb, 

19 Ellis Gray, 

20 William Welsteed, 

21 Thomas Prince, 

33 Alexander Cuming, 

23 Jonathan Mayhew, D. D. 

24 Samuel Checkley, jr. 

25 Thomas Foxcroft, 

26 Joseph Sewall, D. D. 

27 Samuel Checldey, 

28 Joseph Howe, 

29 John Hunt, 

30 EbenV Pemberton, D. D. 

31 Andrew Eliot, D. D. 

32 Samuel Cooper, D. D. 
83 Andrew Croswell, 

34 Samuel Mather, D. D. 

35 Charles Chauncy, D. D. 

36 John Clarke, D. D. 

37 Jeremy Belknap, D. D. 

38 Peter Thacher, D. D. 

39 Simeon Howard, D. D. 

40 Samuel West, D. D. 

41 Joseph Eckley, D. D. 

42 William Emerson, 

43 Joseph S. Buckminster, 

44 John Eliot, D. D. 

45 John L. Abbot, 

46 John Latbrop, D. D- 

47 Samuel C. Thacher, 

48 Joshua Hufitington, 

But what is most material 
Congregational ministers, who 
not one has been deposed for 
rality. 



16 April 1750 63 35 

17 January 1753 37 14 

29 September 1753 56 26 

22 October 1758 72 40 

25 August 1763 37 2} 

8 July 1766 46 19 
19 March 1768 44 21 

16 June 1769 73 52 

27 June 1769 *0 56 

1 December 1769 73 50 

25 August 1775 28 2 

20 December 1775 31 4 

9 September 1777 72 23 
13 September 1778 59 36 
20 December 1783 58 38 

12 April 1785 77 37 

27 June 1785 79 58 

10 February 1787 82 59 
2 April 1798 43 20 

20 June 1798 54 11 

16 December 1802 51 18 

13 August 1804 72 37 

10 April 1808 70 19 

30 April 1811 61 32 

12 May 1811 42 12 

9 June 1812 28 7 
14 February 1813 59 33 

17 October 1814 31 1 

4 January 1816 77 48 

2 January 1818 32 7 

11 September 1819 34' 11 

to observe, is, that of the 76 

have been settled in Boston, 

even the suspicion of immo- 
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T|ie five celebrated Johns,* who, in the early settlement t>f 
the town, were placed in immediate succession over the First 
Church, exercised an almost unbounded influence in civil, 
as well as ecclesiastical concerns. They indeed a^ttained to this 
pre-eminence, equally by their talents and their virtues. It was 
to have been expected, that such men would become the earliest 
victims of the abominations in Church and State, which threat- 
ened to desolate the mother country. It was a similar insup- 
portable tyranny, at the beginning of the French Revolution, to 
which our Capital has been indebted, during a quarter of a cen- 
tury, for two of the brightest ornaments of the Gallican Church. 

But not to the early history of Boston must our attention be 
confined for men, eminent in the clerical profession. It has en- 
joyed a full proportion of such characters in every succeeding 
generation. 

Our Capital has not indeed been unmindful of the advaatages, 
which she has, in this respect, possessed ; nor of her correspond- 
ent obligations. It would be difficult to point to any section of 
Christendom, where the ministers of the gospel have been uni- 
formly treated with greater attention, respect, and affection. So 
notorious is the truth of this remark, that Boston has been pro- 
verbially characterized as The Par:adise of Clergymen. May 
this continue to be her glory ; and may she bring forth in more 
and more copious harvests, the best fruits of religious institutions, 
inherited from our fathers, nurtured with pious care, and blessed 

with the smiles of a benignant Providence ! 

• J" 

* Wilson, Norton, Cotton, Davenport, and Oxcnbridge. 
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Souihem DUtrici of JVho York, ss, 

Bjb it rsbikmbersd, that on the 23d day of December, A.D. 1826, and in the 
fifty-first year of the Independence of the United States of America, Henry Deve* 
reux Sewall, of the said district, has deposited in this office the title of a book, the 
right whereof he claims as proprietor, in the words following, to wit: — 

** A Discourse, preached at the Dedication of the Second Congr^ational Unitarian 
Church, New York, December 7, 1826. , By WiUiam Ellery Channing.*' 

In conformity to the Act of the Congress of the United States, entitled, " An Act 
for the encouragement of learning, by securing the copier o( maps, charts, and books 
to the authors and proprietors of such copies, during the times therein mentioned," 
and iJso to an Act, entitled, ** An Act supplementary to an Act, entitled, * An Act for 
the encouragement of learning, by securing the copies of maps, charts, and books, 
to the authors and proprietors of such copies during the times therein mentioned ;* 
and extending the benefits thereof to the arts of designing, engraving, and etchii^ 
historical and other prints." 

JAMES DILL, 
' CUrk iftlu SStmOum JHstrM of JVWo York: 
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In delivering this Discourse, the author was obliged to omit 
large portions ; and these are now published, at once to give 
some new views of the subject, and to unfold more fully those 
which were then exliibited. 
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DISCOURSE- 



MARE xii. 29, 30. 

And J^sus answered him, The first of all the commandments is, 

Hear, O Israel ; the Lord our God is one Lord : 
And thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with 

all thy soul, and with all thy mind, and with all thy strength. 

This is the first commandment. 

We have assembled to dedicate this building to 
the worship of the only living and trae God, and to 
the teaching of the religion of his son, Jesus Christ. 
By this act we do not expect to confer on this spot 
of ground and these walls any peculiar sanctity or 
any mysterious properties. We do not suppose that, 
in consequence of rites now performed, the worship 
offered here will be more acceptable, than prayer 
uttered in the closet, or breathed fipm the soul in 
the midst of business ; or that the instructions de- 
livered from this pul^t will be more ^ffectuali than 
if they were uttered in a private dwelling or the 
open air. By dedication we understand only a sol- 
emn expression of the purpose for which this build- 
ing is reared, joined with prayer to Him, who alone 
can crown our enterprise with success, that our de- 
sign may be accepted and fulfilled. For this reli- 
gious act we find, indeed, no precept in the New 
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Testament, and on this' account Mme have scrapled 
as to its propriety. But we are not among those 
who consider the written word as a statute book, by 
the letter of which every step in life must be«gov- 
emed. We believe, on the other hand, that one of 
the great excellencies of Christianity is, that it does 
not deal in minute jegulation, but that, having given 
broad views of duty, and enjoined a pure and disin- 
terested spirit, it leaves us to apply these rules and 
express this spirit, according to the promptings of 
the divine monitor within us, and according to the 
claims and exigencies of the ever varying conditions 
in which we are placed. We believe, too, that 
revelation is not intended to supersede God's other 
modes of instruction ; that it is not intended to 
drown, but to make more audible, the voi(?e of na- 
ture. Now nature dictates the propriety of snob 
an act as we are this day assembled to perfotm. 
Nature has always taught men, on the completion 
of an important structure, designed for public and 
lasting good, • to solemnize its first appropriation 
to the purpose for which it ifos reared, by some 
special service. To us thefcipto sacredness in this 
moral instinct, in this law written on the heart ; 
and in listening reverently to God's dictates, how-» 
ever conveyed, we doubt not that we shall enjoy 
his acceptance and blessing. 

I have said, we dedicate this building to the 
teaching of the gospel of Christ. But in the pre- 
jient state of the christian church, these words are 






not as definite as they one day will be. This gos- 
pel is variously interpreted. It is preached in va« 
rious forms. Christendom is parcelled out into 
various sects. When, therefore, we see a new 
house of worship reared, the question immediately 
rises. To what mode of teaching Christianity is it to 
be devoted ? I need not tell you, my hearers, that 
this house has been built by that class of Christians, 
who are called Unitarians, and that the gospel will 
. here be taught, as interpreted by that body of be- 
lievers. This you all know ; but perhaps all present 
have not attached a very precise meaning to the 
word, by which our particular views of Christianity 
[ > are designated. Uniterianism has been made a term 

ll * ^ ot so much reproach, and hasi been uttered in sa 

} ' many tones of alarm, horror, indignation, and scorn, 

that to many it gives only a vague impression of 
t sonfbthing monstrous, impious, unutterably perilous* 

To such, I would say, that this doctrine, which is- 
considered by some, as the last and most perfect in- 
vention of Satan, the consummation of his blasphe* 
mies, the most cunning weapon ever forged in the 
fires of hell, amounts to this — That there is . One 
God, even the Father ; and that Jesus Christ is not 
this One God, but his son and messenger, who de- 
rived all his* powers and glories from the Universal 
Parent, and who came into the world not to 
claim supreme homage for himself, but to carry up 
the soul to his Father, as the Only Divine Person, 
the Only Ultimate Object of religious wc^rship. To 
us, this doctrine seems not to have steamed up 
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from bell, but to have descended from the throne of 
God, and to invite and attract us thither. To us 
it seems to come from the Scriptures, with a voice 
loud as the sound of many waters, and as articulate 
and clear as if Jesus, in a bodily form, were pro^ 
nouncing it distinctly in our ears. To this doc- 
trine, and to Christianity interpreted in consistency 
with it, we dedicate this building. 

That we desire to propagate this doctrine, we 
do not conceal. It is a treasure, which we wish 
not to confine to ourselves, which we dare not lock 
up in our own breasts. We regard it as given to 
us for others as well as for ourselves. We should 
rejoice to spread it through this great city, to carry 
it into every dwelling, and to send it far and wide 
to the remotest settlements of our country. Am I 
asked, why we wish this diffusion ? We dare not 
say, that we are in no degree influenced by secta- 
rian feeling ; for we see it raging around us, and we 
should be more than men, were we wholly to escape 
an epidemic passion. We do hope, however, that 
our main purpose and aim is not sectarian, but to 
promote a purer and nobler piety than now prevails. 
We are not induced to spread our opinions by the 
mere conviction that they are , true ; for there are 
many truths, historical, metaphysical, scientific, lit- 
erary, which we have no anxiety to propagate. We 
regard them as the highest, most important, most 
efficient truths, and therefore demanding a firm tes- 
timony, and earnest efforts to make them known. 
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In thus speaking, we do not mean, that we regard 
our peculiar views as essential to salvation. Far 
from us be this spirit of exclusion, the very spirit of 
antichrist, the worst of all the delusions of popery 
and of protestantism. We hold nothing to be essen- 
tial, but the simple and supreme dedication of the 
mind, heart, and life to God and to his will. This 
inward and practical devotedness to the Supreme 
Being, we are assured, is attained and accepted 
•under all the forms of Christianity. We believe, 
however, that it is favored by that truth which we 
maintain, as by no other system of faith. - We re- 
gard Unitarianism as peculiarly the friend of inward, . . 
living, practical religion. For this we value it. f 
For this we would spread it ; and we desire none 
to embrace it, bat such as shall seek and derive 
from it this celestial influence. 

This character and property of Unitarian Chris- 
tianity, its fitness to promote true, deep, and living 
piety, being our chief ground of attachment to it, and 
our chief motive for dedicating this house to its in- 
culcation, I have thought proper to make this the 
topic of my present discourse. I do not popose to 
prove the truth of Unitarianism by scriptural author- 
ities, for this argument would exceed the limits of 
a sermon, but to show its superior tendency to form 
an elevated religious character. If, however, this 
position can be sustained, I shall have contributed no 
weak argument in support of the truth of our views ; 
Hot the chief purpose of Christianity undoubtedly 

2 
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is, to promote piety, to bring us to God, to fill otdr 
souls with that Great Being, to make us alive to 
Him ; and a religious system can carry no more 
authentic mark of a divine original, than its obvious, 
direct, and peculiar adaptation to quicken and raise 
the mind to its Creator.-^In speaking thus of Urn* 
tarian Christianity as promoting pietj/y I ought U> 
observe, that I use this word in its proper and high* 
est sense. I mean not every thing which bears the 
name of piety, for under this title superstiticm, 
fanaticism, and formality are walking abroad and 
claiming respect. I mean not an anxious frame of 
mind, not abject and slavish fear, not a dread of 
hell, not a repetition of forms, not church-going, 
not loud profession, not severe censures of others' 
irreligion; but filial love and reverence towards 
God, habitual gratitude,' cheerful trust, ready obe- 
dience, and, though last not least, an imitation of 
the ever active and unbounded benevolence of the 
Creator. 

The object c^ this discourse requites me to 
speak with great freedom of different systems of w>- 
ligion. But let me not be misunderstood. Let 
not the uncharitableness, w^hich I ccandemBt be 
lightly laid to my charge. Let it be remembered, 
that I speak only of systems, not of those who em* 
brace them. In setting forth with all simplicity 
what seem to me the good or bad tendencies of doc^ 
trines, I have not a thought of giving standards or 
Piieasures by which to estimate the virtue or viee ol 
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their professors. Nothing would be more unjust) 
than to decide on men^s characters from their pecU'- 
liarities of faith; and the reason is plain* Such 
peculiarities are not the only causes which impress 
and determine the mind. Our nature is exposed to 
innumerable other influences. If indeed a man 
were to know nothing but his creed, were to meet 
with no human beings but those who adopt it, were 
to see no example and to hear no conversation, but 
such as were formed by it ; if his creed were to meet 
him erery where, and to exclude every other object 
of thought ; (hen his character might be expected to 
answer to it with great precision. But our Creator 
has not shut us up in so narrow a school. The 
mind is exposed to an infinite variety of influences^ 
and these are multiplying with the progress of so^ 
ciety. Education, friendship, neighbourhood, public 
pinion, the state of society^ ^' the genius of the 
place " where we live, books, events, the pleasures 
and business of life, the outward creation, our phy- 
sical temperament, and innumerable other causes, 
are perpetually pouring in upon the soul thoughts, 
views, and emotions ; and these influences are so 
complicated, so peculiarly combined in the case of 
every individual, and so modified by the origina) 
su9ceptfbi)ities and constitution of every mind, that 
on no subject is there greater uncertainty than €m 
the formation of character. To determine the pre- 
cise operation of a religious opinion amidst this host 
at iaAdenees-scHrpasses human power. A. great truth 
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may be completely neutralized by the countless^ im- 
pressions and excitements, which the mind receives 
from other sources ; and so a great error may be 
disarmed of much of its power, by the superior 
energy of other and better views, of early habits, 
and of virtuous examples. Nothing is more common 
than to see a doctrine believed without swaying the 
will. Its efficacy depends, not on the assent of 
the intellect, but on the place which it occupies is 
the thoughts, on the distinctness and vividness with 
which it is conceived, on its association with our 
common ideas, on its frequency of recurrence, and 
on its command of the attention, without which it 
has no life. Accordingly pernicious opinions are 
not seldom held by men of the most illustrious vir- 
tue. I mean not then, in commending or condemn- 
ing systems, to pass sentence on their professors* 
I know the power of the mind to select from a 
multifarious system, for its habitual use, those fea- 
tures or principles which are generous, pure, and 
ennobling, and by these to sustain its spiritual life 
amidst the nominal profession of many errors. I 
know that a creed is one thing, as written in a book, 
and another, as it exists in the minds of its advo- 
cates. In the book, all the doctrines appear in 
equally strong and legible lines. In the mind, many 
are faintly traced and seldom recurred to, whilst 
others are inscribed as with sunbeams, and are the 
chosen, constant lights of the soul. Hence, in good 
men of opposing denominations, a real agreement 
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may subsist as to their vital principles of faith ; and 
amidst the division of tongues, there may be unity 
of soul, and the same internal worship of God. 
By these remarks I do not mean, that error is not 
evil, or that it bears no pernicious fruit. Its ten- 
dencies are alvrays bad. But I mean, that these 
tendencies exert themselves amidst so many coun- 
teracting influences ; and that injurious opinions so 
often lie dead, through the want of mixture with the 
common thoughts, through tj^ mind*s not absorbing 
them, and changing them into its own substance ; 
that the highest respect may, and ought to be cher- 
ished for men, in whose creed we find much to dis- 
approve. In this discourse I shall speak freely, and 
some may say severely, of Trinitarianism ; but I 
love and honor not a few of its advocates ; and in 
opposing what I deem their error, I would on no 
account detract from their worth. After these re- 
marks, I hope that the language of earnest discus- 
sion and strong conviction will not be construed into 
the want of that charity, which I acknowledge as 
the first grace of our religion. 

I now proceed to illustrate and prove the supe- 
riority of Unitarian Christianity, as a means of pro- 
moting a deep and noble piety. 

I. Unitarianism is a system most favorable to 
piety, because it presents to the mind one, and 
only one. Infinite Person, to whom supreme homage 
is to be paid. It does not weaken the energy of 
religious sentiment by dividing it among various ob- 
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jects. It collects and concentrates the soul on On« 
Father of unbounded, undivided, unrivalled glory. 
To Him it teaches the mind to rise through all be- 
ings. Around Him it gathers all the splendors of the 
universe. To him it teaches us to ascribe whatever 
good we receive or behold, the beauty and magnifi- 
cence of nature, the liberal gifts of providence, the 
capacities of the soul, the bonds of society, and es- 
peci^y the riches of grace and redemption, the 
mission, and powers, ^d beneficent influences of 
Jesus Christ. All happiness it traces up to the 
leather, as the sole source ; and the mind, which these 
views have penetrated, through this intimate asso- 
ciation of every thing exciting and exalting in the 
universe with One Infinite Parent, can and does of- 
fer itself up to him with the intensest and profound- 
est love, of which human nature is susceptible. The 
Trinitarian indeed professes to believe in one God. 
But three persons, having distinctive qualities and 
relations, of whom one is sent and another the send- 
er, one is given and another the giver, of whom one 
intercedes and another hears the intercession, of 
whom one .takes fleshy and another never becomes 
incarnate^ three persons, thus discriminated, are as 
truly three objects to the mind, as if they were ac- 
knowledged to be separate divinities ; and from the 
principles of our nature, they cannot act on the 
mind as deeply and powerfully as One Infinite Per- 
son^ to whose sole goodness all happiness is ascribed. 
To multiply infinite objects for the heart, is to dis- 
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tract it. To scatter the attention among three 
equal persons, is to impair the power of each^ 
The more strict and absolute the unity of God, the 
more easily and intimately all the impressions and 
emotions of piety flow trigether, and are condensed 
into one glowing thought, one thrilling love. No 
language can express the absorbing energy of the- 
thought of one Infinite Father. When ritally im- 
planted in the soul, it grows and gains strength for 
ever. It enriches itself by every new view of God'i 
word and works ; gathers tribute from all regions and 
all ages ; and attracts into itself all the rays of beauty^ 
glory, and joy, in the material and spiritual creation. 
My hearers, as you would feel the full influence 
of God upon your souls, guard sacredly, keep un* 
obscured and unsullied, that fundamental and gioM 
rious truth, that there is One, and only one, Al- 
mighty Agent in the universe, One Infinite Father. 
Let this truth dwell in me in its uncorrupted sim- 
plicity, and I have the spring and nutriment of an 
ever growing piety. I have an object for my mind 
towards which all things bear me. I know whither 
to go in all trial, whom to bless in all joy, whcmi to 
adore in all I behold. But let three persons claim 
from me supreme homage, and claim it on different 
grounds, one for sending and another for coming to 
my relief, and I am divided, distracted, perplexed. 
My frail intellect is overborne. Instead of One 
Father, on whose arm I can rest, my mind is torn 
frmn object to object, and has reason to tremble lest 
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among so many claimants of supreme love, it 
sbould withhold from one qr another his due. 

II. Unitarianism is the system most favorable to 
piety, because it holds forth and preserves inviolate 
the spirituality of God. " God is a spirit, and they 
that worship him must worship him in spirit and in 
truth." It is of great importance to the progress 
and elevation of the religious principle, that we 
should refine more and more our conceptions of 
God ; that we should separate from him all material 
properties, and whatever is limited or imperfect in 
our own nature ; that we should regard him as a 
pure intelligence, an unmixed and infinite Mind. 
When it pleased God to select the Jewish people 
and plac* them under miraculous interpositions, 
one of the first precepts given them was, that they 
should not represent God under any bodily form, 
any graven image, or the likeness of any creature. 
Next came Christianity, which had this as one of 
its great objects, to render religion still more 
spiritual, by abolishing the ceremonial and outward 
worship of former times, and by discarding those 
grosser modes of describing God, through which 
the ancient prophets had sought to impress an un- 
refined people- 
Now Unitarianism concurs with this* sublime 
moral purpose of God. It asserts his spirituality. 
It approaches him under no bodily form, but as a 
pure spirit, as the infinite and universal Mind. Ou 
the other hand, it is the direct influence of Trinita- 
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rianism to materialize men's conceptions of God ; 
and, in truth, this system is a relapse into the error 
of the rudest and earliest ages, into the worship of 
a corporeal God. Its leading feature is, the doc- 
trine of a God clothed with a body, and acting and 
speaking through a material frame, — of the Infinite 
Divinity dying on a cross ; a doctrine, which in 
earthliness reminds us of the mythology of the 
rudest pagans, and which a pious Jew, in the twi- 
light of the Mosaic religion, would have shrunk 
from with horror. It seems to me no small objec- 
tion to the Trinity, that it supposes God to take a 
body in the later and more improved ages of the 
world, when it is plain, that such a manifestation, 
if needed at all, was peculiarly requirec^in the in- 
fancy of the race. The effect of such a system in 
debasing the idea of God, in associating with the 
Divinity human passions and infirmities, is too ob- 
vious to need much elucidation. On the supposition 
that the second person of the Trinity became in* 
carnate, God may be said to be a material being on 
the same general ground, on which this is affirmed 
of man ; for man is material oply by the union of 
mind with the body ; and the very meaning of incar- 
nation is, that God took a body, through which he 
acted and spoke, as the human soul operates through 
its corporeal organs. Every bodily affection may 
thus be ascribed to God. Accordingly the Trini- 
tarian, in his most solemn act of adoration, is heard 
to pray in these appalling words ; " Good Lord, 

3 
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deliver us ; by the mystery of thy holy incarnatiofi, 
by thy holy nativity and circumcision, by thy bap- 
tism, fasting, and temptation, by thine agony and 
bloody sweat, by thy cross and passion, good Lord^ 
deliver us." Now I ask you to judge, from the 
principles of human nature, whether to worshippers^ 
who adore their God for his wounds and tears, his 
agony, and blood, and sw^eat, the ideas of corporeal 
existence and human suffering will not predominate 
over the conceptions of a purely spiritual essence ; 
whether the mind, in clinging to the man, will not 
lose the God; whether a surer method for de- 
pressing and adulterating the pure thought of the 
Divinity could have been devised. 

The Roman Catholics, true to human nature and 
their creed, have sought, by painting and statuary, 
to bring their imagined God before their eyes ; and 
have thus obtained almost as vivid impressions of 
him, as if they had lived with him on the earth* 
The Protestant condemns them for using these 
similitudes and representations in their worship; 
but if a Trinitarian, he does so to his own condem- 
nation. For if, as he believes, it was once a duty 
to bow in adoration before the living body of his 
incarnate God, what possible guilt can there be in 
worshipping before the pictured or sculptured me- 
morial of the same being. Christ's body may as 
truly be represented by the artist as any other 
human form ; and its image may be used as effect- 
ually and properly as that of an ancient sage or 
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bero to recall him with vividness to the mind.— 
Is it said, that God has expressly forbidden the use 
of images in our worship? But why was that 
prohibition laid on the Jews? For this express 
reason, that God had not pesented himself to them 
in any form, which admitted of representation. 
Hear the language of Moses, " Take good heed, 
lest ye make you a graven image, for ye saw no 
manner of similitude on the day that the Lord 
spake unto you in Horeb out of the midst of the 
fire."* If, since that period, God has taken a body, 
then the reason of the prohibition has ceased ; and 
if he took a body, among other purposes, that he 
might assist the weakness of the intellect, which 
needs a material form, then a statue, ^ich lends 
so great an aid to the conception of an absent 
friend, is not only justified^ but seems to be re- 
quired. 

This materializing and embodying of the Supreme 
-Being, which is the essence of Trinitarianism, can- 
not but be adverse to a growing and exalted piety. 
Human and divine properties^ being confounded in 
one being, lose their distinctness. The splendors 
of the Godhead are dimmed. The worshippers of 
an incarnate Deity, through the frailty of their 
nature, are strongly tempted to fasten chiefly on 
his human attributes; and their devotion, instead 
of rising to the Infinite God, and taking the pecu- 
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liar character which Infinity inspires, becomes rather 
a human affection, borrowing much of its fervor 
from the ideas of suffering, blood, and death. It is 
indeed possible, that this God-man (to use the 
strange phraseology of Trinitarians) may excite the 
mind more easily, than a purely spiritual divinity ; 
just as a tragedy, addressed to the eye and ear, 
will interest the multitude more than the contem- 
plation of the most exalted character. But the 
emotions, which are most easily roused, are not the 
profoundest or most enduring. This human love, 
inspired by a human God, though at first more 
fervid, cannot grow and spread through the soul, 
like the reverential attachment, which an infinite, 
spiritual Father awakens. Refined conceptions of 
God, though more slowly attained, have a more 
quickening and all-pervading energy, and admit 
of perpetual accessions of brightness, life, and 
strength. 

True, we' shall be told, that Trinitarianism has 
converted only one of its three persons into a 
human Deity, and that the other two remain purely 
spiritual beings. But who does not know, that 
man will attach himself most strongly to the God 
who has become a man ? Is not this even a duty, 
if the Divinity has taken a body to place himself 
within the reach of human comprehension and 
sympathy? That the Trinitarian's views of the 
Divinity will be colored more by his visible, tan- 
gible, corporeal God, than by those persons of the 
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Trinity, who remain comparatively hidden in their 
invisible and spiritual essence, is so accordant with 
the principles of our nature, as to need no labored 
proof. 

My friends, hold fast the doctrine of a purely 
spiritual divinity. It is one of the great supports 
and instruments of a vital piety. It brings God 
near, as no other doctrine can. One of the lead- 
ing purposes of Christianity, is to give us an ever 
growing sense of God's immediate presence, a 
consciousness of him in our souls. Now just as 
far as corporeal or limited attributes enter into 
our conception of him, we remove him from us. 
He becomes an outward, distant being, instead 
of being viewed and felt as dwelling in the 
soul itself. It is an unspeakable benefit of the // 
doctrine of a purely spiritual God, that he can ' 
be regarded as inhabiting, filling our spiritual na- 
ture ; and through this union with our minds, he 
can and does become the object of an intimacy 
and friendship, such as no embodied being can call 
forth. 

III. Unitarianism is the system most favorable to 
piety, because it presents a distinct and intelligible 
object of worship, a being, whose nature, whilst in* 
expressibly sublime, is yet simple and suited to hu- 
man apprehension. An infinite Father is the most ex- 
alted of all conceptions, and yet the least perplexing. 
It involves no incongruous ideas. It is illustrated 
by analogies from our own nature. It coincides 
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with that fundamental bw of the intellect, through 
which we demand a cause proportioned to effects. 
It is also as interesting as it is raticmal ; so that it is 
peculiarly congenial with the improved mind. The 
sublime simplicity of God, as be is taught in Uni- 
tarianism, by relieving the understanding from 
perplexity, and by placing him within the reach erf* 
thought and affection, gives him peculiar power 
over the soul. Trinitarianism, on the other hand, 
is a riddle. Men call it a mystery, but it is myste- 
rious, not like the great truths of religion, by its 
vastness and grandeur, but by the irreconcilable 
ideas which it involves. One God, consisting o[ 
three persons or agents, is so strange a being, so 
unlike our own minds and all others with which we 
hold intercourse, is so misty, so incongruous, so 
contradictory, that he cannot be apprehended with 
that distinctness and that feeling of reality, which 
belong to the opposite system. Such a heteroge- 
neous being, who is at the same moment one and 
many ; who includes in his own nature the relations 
of Father and Son, or, in other words, is Father 
and Son to himself ; who, in one of his persons, is 
at the same moment the supreme God and a mortal 
man, omniscient and ignorant, almighty and impo- 
tent ; such a being is certainly the most puzzling 
and distracting object ever presented to human 
thought. Trinitarianism, instead of teaching an 
intelligible God, offers to the mind a monstrous com* 
pound of hostile attributes, bearing plain marks tif 
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those ages of darkness, when Christianitj shed 
but a faint ray, and the diseased fancy teemed with 
prodigies and unnatural creations. In contem- 
plating a being, who presents such different and 
inconsistent aspects, the mind finds nothing to rest 
upon ; and instead of receiving distinct and harmo- 
nious impressions, is disturbed by shifting, unsettled 
images. To commune with such a being must be 
as hard, as to converse with a man of three different 
countenances, speaking with three difierent tongues. 
The believer in this system must forget it, when he 
prays, or he could find no repose in devotion* 
Who can compare it in distinctness, reality, and jj 
power, with the simple doctrine of One Infinite 
Father ? 

IV. Unitarianism promotes a fervent and en- 
lightened piety, by asserting the absolute and un^ 
hounded perfection of God^s character. This is the 
highest service which can be rendered to mankind. 
Just and generous conceptions of the Divinity are 
the soul's true wealth. To spread these, is to con- 
tribute more effectually, than by any other agency^ 
to the progress and happiness of the intelligent 
creation. To obscure God's gl(Nry is to do greater 
wrong, than to blot out the sim. The character 
and influence of a religion must answer to the views 
which it gives of the Divinity ; and there is a plaia 
tendency in that system, which manifests the divine 
perfections most resplendentty, to awaken the sub- 
limest and most blessed piety. 
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Now Trinitarianism has a fatal tendency to de- 
grade the character of the Supreme Being. By 
multiplying divine persons, it takes from each the 
glory of independent, all-sufficient, absolute per- 
fection. This may be shown in various particulars. 
And in the first place, the very idea, that three 
persons in the divinity are in any degree important, 
implies and involves the imperfection of each ; for 
it is plain, that if one divine person possess all 
possible power, wisdom, love, and happiness, nothing 
will be gained to himself or to the creation by join- 
ing with him two, or two hundred other persons. 
To say that he needs others for any purpose or in 
any degree, is to strip him of independent and 
all-sufficient majesty. If our Father in Heaven, 
the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, is 
not of himself sufficient to all the wants. of his 
creation ; if, by his union with other persons, he can 
accomplish any good to which he is not of himself 
equal ; or if he thus acquires a claim to the least 
degree of trust or hope, to which he is not of him- 
self entitled by his own independent attributes ; then 
it is plain, he is not a being of infinite and absolute 
perfection. Now Trinitarianism teaches, that the 
highest good accrues to the hunian race from the 
existence of three divine persons, sustaining differ- 
ent offices and relations to the world ; and it re- 
gards the Unitarian, as subverting the foundation of 
human hope, by asserting that the God and Father 
of our Lord Jesus is alone and singly God. Thus 
it derogates from his infinite glory. 
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In the next place, Trinitarianism degrades th« 
eharacter of the Supreme Being, by laying its dis- 
ciples under the necessity of making such a distribu- 
tion of offices and relations among the three persons, 
as will serve to designate and distinguish them; 
for in this way it interferes with the sublime con- 
ception of One Infinite Person, in whom all glories 
are concentred. If we are required to worship 
three persons, we must view them in different 
lights, or they will be mere repetitions of each other, 
mere names and sounds, presenting no objects, con- 
veying no meaning to the mind. Some appropriate 
character, some peculiar acts, feelings, and relations 
must be ascribed to each. In other words, the 
glory of all must be shorn, that some special dis- 
tinguishing lustre may be thrown on each. Accord- 
ingly, creation is associated peculiarly with the 
conception of the Father; satisfaction for human |( 
guilt with that of the Son ; whilst sanctification, 
the noblest work of all, is given to the Holy Spirit 
as his more particular work. By a still more fatal 
distribution, the work of justice, the office of vin- 
dicating the rights of the Divinity, falls peculiarly to 
the Fathtjr; whilst the loveliness of interposing 
mercy clothes peculiarly the person of the Son. 
By this unhappy influence of Trinitarianism, from 
which common minds at least cannot escape, the 
splendors of the Godhead, being scattered among 
three objects, instead of being united in One Infi- 
nite Father, are dimmed ; and he, whose mind is 
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thoroughly ind practically possessed by this sys- 
tem, can hardly conceive the effulgence of glory \h 
which the One God offets himself to a pious be- 
liever in his strict unity. 

But the worst has not been told. I observe, 
then, in the third place, that if Three Divine Per- 
sons are believed in, such an administration ot 
government of the world must be ascribed to them, 
as will famish them with a sphere of operation. 
No man tvill admit three persons into his creed, 
without finding a use for them. Now it is an ob- 
vious remark, that a system of the universe, tvhich 
involves and demands more than One Infinite 
Agent, must be wild, extravagant, and unVvorthy 
the perfect God ; because there is no possible or 
conceivable good, to which such an agent is not 
adequate. Accordingly we find Trinitarianism con- 
necting itself with a scheme of administration, ex- 
ceedingly derogatory to the divine character. It 
teaches, that the Infinite Father Saw fit to put intb 
the hands of our first parents the character and 
condition of their whole progeny ; and that, through 
one act of disobedience, the whole race bring wrdi 
them into being a corrupt nature, or are borti de- 
praved. It teaches, that the oflfences of a short 
life, though begun and spent under this disastrotns 
influence, tnerit endless punishment, and that <jod^s 
law threatens this infinite penalty ; and that man 
is thus burdened with a guilt, which no sufferings of 
the created universe can expiate, which nothing 
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but the sufferings of an Infinite Being can pujf^e 
away. In this con^itiofi of human nature, Trinita- 
rianisn) finds a sphere of action for its different 
persons. I am awa^e that some Trinitarians, ou 
bearing this statemejat of their system, may reproach 
we with ascribing to them the errors of Calvinism, 
9, system which they abhor as much as ourselves. 
But none of the peculiarities of Calvinism enter 
into this exposition. I have given what I under- 
stand to be the leading features of Trinitarianism 
all the world pver ; and the benevolent professors 
of that faith, who recoil from this statement, 
i»ust blame not the preacher, but the creeds 
and establishments by which these doctrines are 
diffused. For ourselves, w^ look with horror and 
grief on the views of God's governmient, which are 
naturally and intimately united with Trinitarianism. 
They take from hs our Father in Heaven, and 
j^bstitute 9 stern and ynjyst lord. Our filial love 
^nfd reverence rise up against therij. We say to 
the Trinitarian} touch any thing but the perfections 
9^ God- Cast no stain on that spotless purity and 
loveliness. We c^n endure any errors but those, 
which subvert or unsettle the conviction of God's 
paternal goodness. Urge not upon us a system, 
which makes existence a curse, and wraps the 
universe in gloom* Leave us the cheerful light, 
the free and healthful atmosphere, of a liberal and 
rational faith ; the ennobling and consoling influ- 
ences of. the doctrine, which nature and revelation 
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in blessed concord teach us, of One Father of Un- 
bounded and Inexhaustible Love. 

V. Unitarianism is peculiarly favorable to piety, 
because it accords with nature^ with the world 
around and the world within us ; and through this 
accordance it gives aid to nature, and receives aid 
from it, in impressing the mind with God. We 
live in the midst of a glorious universe, which was 
meant to be a witness and preacher of the Divinity ; 
and a revelation from God may be expected to be 
in harmony with this system, and to carry on a 
common ministry with it in lifting the soul to God. 
Now Unitarianism is in accordance with nature. 
It teaches One Father, and so does creation, the 
more it is explored. Philosophy, in proportion as 
it extends its views of the universe, sees in it, more 
and more, a sublime and beautiful unity, and mul-« 
tiplies proofs, that all things have sprung from one 
intelligence, one power, one love. The whole 
dutward creation proclaims to the Unitarian the 
truth in which he delights. So does his own soul. 
But neither nature nor the soul bears one trace of 
Three Divine Persons. Nature is no Trinitarian. 
It gives not a hint, not a glimpse of a tri-personal 
author. Trinitarianism is a confined system, shut 
up in a few texts, a few written lines, where many 
of the wisest minds have failed to discover it. It 
is not inscribed on the heavens and the earth, not 
borne on every wind, not resounding and re-echoing 
through the universe. The sun and stars say 
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nothing of a God of three persons. They all speak 
of the One Father whom we adore. To our ears, )\ 
one and the same voice comes from God's word 
and works, a full and swelling strain, growing 
clearer, louder, more thrilling as we listen, and 
with one blessed influence lifting up our souls to 
the Almighty Father. 

This accordance between nature and revelation in- 
creases the power of both over the mind. Concurring 
as they do in one impression, they make that impres- 
sion deeper. To men of reflection, the conviction 
of the reality of religion is exceedingly heightened, 
by a perception of harmony in the views of it 
which they derive from various sources. Revela- 
tion is never received with so intimate a persuasion 
of its truth, as when it is seen to conspire to the 
same ends and impressions, for which all otLer things 
are made. It is no small objection to Trinitarian- 
ism, that it is an insulated doctrine, that it reveals 
a God whom we meet nowhere in the universe. 
Three Divine Persons, I repeat it, are found only 
in a few texts, and those so dark, that the gifted 
minds of Milton, Newton, and Locke could not 
find them there. Nature gives them not a whisper 
of evidence. And can they be as real and power- 
ful to the mind, as that One Father, whom the / / 
general strain and common voice of Scripture, and 
the universal voice of nature call us to adore ? 

VI. Unitarianism favors piety by opening the 
mind to new and ever enlarging views of God. 
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Teachings as it does, the same God with nature, 
it lead$ us t6 seek him ia nature. It does not shut 
us up in the written word, precious as that mani-^ 
festation of th^ Divinity is. It considers revelation, 
not as independent an his other means of instruc-* 
tion ; not as a separate agent ; but as a part of the 
great system of God for enlightc^ning and elevating 
the human soul ; as intimately joined with creation 
and providence, and intended to concur with tham ; 
and as given to assist us in reading the volume of 
the universe. Thus Unitarian}sni» where itp genu^ 
ine influence is experienced 9 tends to enrich iuid 
fertilize the mind ; opens it to new lights, wherever 
they spring up; and by combining, makes more 
efficient, the means of religious knowledge* Tnnlr 
tarianism, on the other hand, is a system which 
1 1 tends to 'confine the mind ; to shut it up in what 
I i is written ; to diminish its interest in the universe ; 
and to disincline it to bright and enlarged views of 
God's works. This effect will be explained, in the 
first place, if we consider, that the peculiarities of 
Trinitarianism differ so much from the teachings 
of the universe, that he, who attaches himself to the 
one, will be in danger of losing his interest in the 
other. The ideas of Three Divine Persons, of God 
clothing himself in flesh, of the Infinite Creator 
saving the guilty by transferring their punishmeoc 
to an innocent being, these ideas cannot easily be 
made to coalesce in the mind with that, which 
nature gives, of One Almighty Father and Vn- 
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bounded Spirit, whom no worlds can contain, and 
whose vicegerent in the human breast pronounces 
it a crime, to lay the penalties of vice on the pure 
and unofiending. 

Bat Trinitarianism has a still more positive in*- ^ 
fkience in shutting the mind against improving 
views from the universe. It tends to throw gloom 
over God's works* tmaginii^ that Christ is to be 
exalted, by giving him an exclusive agency in en- 
lightening and recovering mankind, it is tempted to 
disparage other lights and influences ; and fbr the 
purpose of magnifying bis salvation, it inclines to 
exaggerate the darkness and desperateness of man's 
present condition. The mmd, thus impressed, 
naturally leans to those views of nature and of 
society, wbich wiU strengthen the ideas of desola*- 
tion and guilt. It is tempted to aggravate tke 
miseries of life, and to see in them only the marks 
of divine -displeasure and punishing justice ; and 
overlooks their dbvious fitness and design to awaken 
cmr powers, exercise our virtues, and strengtheft 
our isocial ties. In like manner it exa^erates the 
sins of men, that the need of an Infinite atone-^ 
tnetft may be maintained. Some of the most af- 
fecting tokens of God's love within and around us 
atre obscured by this gloomy theology. The glorious 
Ikcuhies df the soul, its 4tigk aspirairions, its isensi^ 
Witty to the great «nd good in character, its sym- 
pathy with disinterested and suffering virtue, its 
%iiesitervolent and religious instincts, its t4iirst for a 



happiness not found on earth, these are overlooked 
or thrown into the shade, that they may not disturb 
the persuasion of man's natural corruption. Inge- 
nuity is employed to disparage what is interestmg' 
in the human character. Whilst the bursts of pas* 
sion in the new-born child are gravely urged^as 
indications of a native rooted corruption ; its bursts 
of affection, its sweet smile, its innocent and inex- 
pressible joy, its loveliness and beauty, are not 
listened to, though they plead more eloquently its 
alliance with higher natures. The sacred and ten- 
der affections of home; the unwearied watchings 
and cheerful sacrifices of parents ; the reverential, 
grateful assiduity of children, smoothing an aged 
father's or mother's descent to the grave ; woman's 
love, stronger than death ; the friendship of brothers 
and sisters ; the anxious affection, which tends 
around the bed of sickness; the subdued voice, 
which breathes comfort into the mourner's heart ; 
all the endearing offices, which shed a serene light 
through our dwellings ; these are explained away by 
the thorough advocates of this system, so as to in- 
clude no real virtue, so as to consist with a natural 
aversion to goodness. Even the higher efforts of 
disinterested benevolence, and the most unaffected 
- expressions of piety, if not connected with what is 
called " the true faith," are, by the most rigid dis- 
ciples of the doctrine which I oppose, resolved into 
the passion for distinction, or some other working 
of ^^ unsaQctiiied nature." Thus Trinitarianism 
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and its kindred doctrines have a tendency to veil 
God's goodness, to sully his fairest works, to dim 
the lustre of those innocent and pure affections, 
which a divine breath kindles in the soul, to blight 
the beauty and freshness of creation, and in this way 
to consume the very nutriment of piety. We know, 
and rejoice to know, that in multitudes this tenden- 
cy is counteracted by a cheerful temperament, a be- 
nevolent nature, and a strength of gratitude, which 
bursts the shackles of a melancholy system* But 
from the nature of the doctrine, the tendency exists 
and is strong ; and an impartial observer will often 
discern it resulting in gloomy, depressing views of 
life and the universe. 

Trinitarianism, by thus tending to exclude bright 
and ealaiging views of the creation, seems to me 
not <mly to chill the heart, but to injure the under- 
standing. It does not send the mind far and wide 
for new and elevating objects ; and we have here 
one explanation of the barrenness and feebleness by 
which theological writings are so generally marked. 
It is not wonderful, that the prevalent theology 
sdiould want vitality and enlargement of thought, 
for it does not accord with the perfections c^ God 
and the spirit of the universe. It has not its root 
in eternal truth ; but is a narrow, technical, artifi- 
cial system, the fabrication of unrefined ages, and 
consequently incapable of being blended with the 
new tights which are spreading over the most in- 
teresting subjects, and of being incorporated with 
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the results and anticipations of original and progres- 
sive minds. It stands apart in the mind, instead of 
seizing upon new truths, and c(Hiverting them into 
its own nutriment. - With few exceptions, the 
Trinitarian theology of the present day is greatly 
deficient in freshness of thought, and in power 
to awaken the interest and to meet the intellec- 
tual and spiritual wants of thinking men. I see in- 
deed superior minds and great minds among the ad- 
herents of the prevalent system ; but they seem to me 
to move in chains, and to fulfil poorly their high func- 
tion of adding to the wealth of the human intellect. 
In theological discussion, they remind me more of 
Sampson grinding in the narrow mill of the Philis- 
tines, than of that undaunted champion achieving 
victories for God's people, and enlarging the bounds 
of their inheritance. Now a system, which has a 
tendency to confine the mind, and to impair its sensi- 
i\ bility to the manifestations of God in the universe, is 
so far unfriendly to piety, to a bright, joyous, hope- 
ful, ever growing love of the Creator. It tends to 
generate and nourish a religion of a low, dull, mel- 
ancholy tone, such, I apprehend, as now predomi- 
nates in the Christian world. 

VII. Unitarianism promotes piety hy the high 
place^ which it assigns to piety in the character and 
work of Jesus Christ. What is it, which the 
Unitarian regards as the chief glory of the char- 
acter of Christ ? I answer, his filial devotion, the 
entireness with which he surrendered himself to the 
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will and benevolent purposes of God. The piety 
of Jesus, which, on the supposition of his Supreme 
Divinity, is a subordinate and incongruous, is, to 
us, his prominent and crowning, attribute. We 
place his " oneness with God," not in an unintelli- 
gible unity of essence, but in unity of mind and 
heart, in the strength of his love, through which he 
renounced every separate interest, and identified 
himself with his Father's designs. In other words, 
filial piety, the consecration of his whole being to 
the benevolent will of his Father, this is the mild 
glory in which he always offers himself to our 
minds ; and, of consequence, all our sympathies with 
him, all our love and veneration towards him, are 
so many forms of delight in a pious character,^ and 
our whole knowledge of him incites us to a like sur- 
render of our whole nature and existence to God. 

In the next place, Unitarianism teaches, that the 
highest work or office of Christ is to call forth and 
strengthen piety in the human breast, and thus it 
sets before us this character as the chief acquisition 
and end of our being. To us, the great glory of 
Christ's mission consists in the power, with which 
he " reveals the Father," and establishes the " king- 
dom or reign of God within " the soul. By the 
crown, which he wears, we understand the emi- 
nence which he enjoys in the most beneficent work 
in the universe, that of bringing back the lost mind 
to the knowledge, love, and likeness of its Creator. 
With these views of Christ's office, nothing can. 
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seem to us so important asi an enti^^hteaed and pro* 
ionnd piety, and we are quidLened to seek it, as the 
perfection and happiness, to wfaicfa nature and re- 
demption jcMotly Bumnion us. 

Now we mauitain, tlmt Trimtarianism obscures 
and weakens diese views of Christ's character and 
work ; and diis it does, by innsting perpetually on 
Others of an incongruous, discordant nature. It dinm- 
ishes the power of his piety. Making him, as it does, 
the Supreoie Being, and placing him as an equal on 
his Father's throne, it turns the mind from him as 
the meekest worshipper of God ; throws into the 
shade, as of very inferior worth, his self-denying obe- 
dience ; smd gives us other grounds for revering him, 
than his entire homage, his fervent love, his cheer- 
ful self-sacrifice to the Universal Parent. Hiere is 
a plain incongruity in the belief of his Su{veme 
Godhead with the ideas of filial piety and exemplary 
devotion. The mind, which has been taught to re- 
gard him as of equal majesty and authority with the 
Fatber^cannot easily feel the power of his charac- 
ter as the affectionate son, whose meat it was to do 
his Father's will. The mmd, accustomed to make 
him the Ultimate Object of worship, cannot easily 
recognise in him the pattern of that worship, the 
guide to the Most High* The characters are in- 
congruous, and their union per{dexii^, so that 
neither exerts its full energy on the mind. 

Trimtarianism also exhibits the work, as well as 
character of Christ, in l^hts less favoraUe to piety. 
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It does not make the promotion of piety his chief // 
end. It teaches, that the highest purpose of his 
mission was to reconcile God to man, not man to 
God. It teaches, that the most formidable obstacle 
to human happiness lies in the claims and threaten- 
ings of divine justice. Hence it leads men to prise 
Christ more, for satisfying this justice, and appeas- 
ing God's anger,, than for awakening in the human 
soul sentiments of love towards its Father in heaven* 
Accordingly, multitudes seem to prize pardon 
more than piety, and think it a greater boon, to 
escape, through Christ^s sufferings, the fire of hell, 
than to receive through his influence the spirit of 
heaven, the spirit of devotion. Is such a system 
propitious to a generous and ever-growing piety ? 

If I may be allowed a short digression, I would 
condude this head with the general observation^ 
that we deem our views of Jesus Christ more in- 
teresting than those of Trinitarianism. We feel 
that we should lose much, by exchanging the dis- 
tinct character and mild radiance, with which h^ 
^offers himself to our minds, for the confused and 
irreconcilable glories with which that system la- 
bors to invest him. According to Unitarianism^ he 
is a being who may be understood, for he is One 
mind^ one ccmscious nature. According to the (^ 
posite faith, he is an inconceivaUe compound <tf 
two most dissimilar minds, joining in one person a 
finite and infinite nature, a soul weak and ignorant 
and a soal almighty and omtiiscient. And is such 
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a being a proper object for human thought and af- 
fection ? — I add as another important consideration^ 
that to US) Jesusy instead of being the second of 
three obscure unintelligible persons, is first and 
preeminent in the sphere in which he acts, and is 
thus the object of a distinct attachment, which he 
shares with no equals or rivals. To us, he is first 
of the sons of God, the Son by peculiar nearness 
and likeness to the Father. He is first of all the 
ministers of God's mercy and beneficence, and 
through him the largest stream of bounty flows to 
the creation. He is first in God's favor and love, 
the most accepted of worshippers, the most preva- 
lent of intercessors. In this mighty universe, fram- 
ed to be a mirror of its author, we turn to Jesus as 
the brightest image of God, and gratefully yield 
him a place in our souls, second only to the Infinite 
Father, to whom he himself directs our supreme 
ajQTection. 

VIII. I now proceed to a great topic. Unita- 
rianism promotes jpiety, hy meeting the wants of 
man as a sinner. The wants of the sinner may be 
expressed almost in one word. He wants assur- 
ances of mercy in his Creator. He wants pledges, 
that God is Love in its purest form, that is, that He 
has a goodness so disinterested, free, full, strong, 
and immutable, that the ingratitude and disobe- 
dience of his creatures cannot overcome it. This 
unconquerable love, which in Scripture is de- 
nominated grace, and which waits not for merit to 
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call it forth, but flows out to the most guilty, is the 
sinner's only hope, and is fitted to call forth the 
most devoted gratitude. Now this grace or mercy 
of God, which seeks the lost, and receives and 
blesses the returning child, is proclaimed by that 
faith, w^hich we advocate, with a clearness and 
energy, which cannot be surpassed. Unitarianism 
will not listen for a moment to the common errors, 
by which this bright attribute is obscured. It will 
not hear of a vindictive wrath in God, which must 
be quenched by blood ; or of a justice, which binds 
his mercy with an iron chain, until its demands are 
satisfied to the full. It will not hear that God 
needs any foreign influence to awaken his mercy ; 
but teaches, that the yearnings of the tenderest 
human parent towards a lost child, are but a faint 
image of God's deep and overflowing compassion 
towards erring man. This essential and unchange- 
able propensity of the divine mind to forgiveness, 
the Unitarian beholds shining forth through the 
whole word of God, and especially in the mission 
and revelation of Jesus Christ, who lived and died 
to make manifest the inexhaustible plenitude of 
divine grace ; and, aided by revelation, he sees this 
attribute of God every where, both around him and 
within him. He sees it in the sun which shines, 
and the rain which descends, on the evil and un- 
thankful ; in the peace, which returns to the mind 
in proportion to its return to God and duty ; in the 
sentiment of compassion, which springs up spont?^ 
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neeusly in the human l»«ast towards the &Hea and 
loert ; wad in the moral instinct, which teaches us to 
cherish this compassion as a sacred principle, as an 
emanation of God's infinite lore. In truth, Unita- 
rianism asserts so strongly the mercy of God, that 
the reproach thrown upon it is> that it takes from 
the sinner the dread of punishment ; a reproach 
wholly without foundation ; for our system teaches, 
that God's mercy is not an instinctive tenderness, 
which cannot inflict pain; but an all- wise love, 
which desires the true and lasting good of its ob* 
ject, and consequently desires first for the sinner 
that restoration to purity, without which, shame, 
and suffering, and exile fr^xn God and Heaven are 
<tf necessity and unalterably his doom. Thus Uni- 
tarianism hdkls forth God^s grace and forgiving 
goodness most resplendently ; and by thi8 manifes* 
tation of him, it tends to awaken a tender and con- 
fiding piety ; an ingenuous love, which mourns that 
it has offended ; an ingenuous aversion to sin, not 
because sin brings punishment, but because it sepa- 
rates the mind from this merciful Father. 

Now we object to Trinitarianism, that it obi^ 
scures, if it does not annul, the mercy of God. It 
does so in various ways. We • have already seen, 
that it gives such views of God's government, that 
we can hardly conceive of this attribute as entering 
into his character* Mercy to the suner is the 
principle of love or benevolence in its highest form ; 
and surely this cannot be e^ipected from a being 
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who brings us into existeoce burdened with hecedir 
tary guilt, and who threatens with endless pun- 
ishment and wo the heirs of so frail and feeble a 
nature. With such a Creator, the idea of mercy can- 
not coalesce ; and I will say more, that under such 
a government man has no need of mercy ; for he 
owes no allegiance to such a maker, and cannot of 
course contract the guilt of violating it ; and with- 
out gtdlt, he needs no grace or pardon. The 
Severity of this system places him on the ground 
of an injured being. The wrong lies on the side 
of the Creator. 

In the next place, Trinitarianism ol^ioires God's 
mercy, by the manner in which it supposes pardon 
to be communicated. It teaches, that God remits 
the punishment of the offender, in consequence of 
receiving an equivalent from an innoc^it person ; 
that the sufferings of- the sinner are removed by a 
full satisfaction made to divine justice in the sufferr 
ings of a substitute. And is this ^' the quality of 
mercy ? " WliAt means forgiveness, but the recepr 
tion of the returning child through the strength of 
parental love ? This doctrine invests the Saviour 
with a claim of merit j with a right to the remission 
of the sins of his fc41owers ; and re^esents God's 
reception of the penitent as a necompense due to the 
worth of his son. And is mercy, which means 
bee and undeserved love, made more manifest^ 
more resplendent, by the introduction of merit and 
right ^ the ground of our salvation P Could a 
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surer expedient be invented for obscuring its free- 
ness, and for turning the sinner's gratitude from the 
sovereign who demands, to the sufferer who offers, 
full satisfaction for his guilt ? 

I know it is said, that Trinitarianism magnifies 
God's mercy, because it teaches, that he himself 
provided the substitute for the guilty. But I reply, 
that the work here ascribed to mercy is not the 
most appropriate, nor most fitted to manifest it and 
impress it on the heart. This may be made appa- 
rent by familiar illustrations. Suppose that a cred- 
itor, through compassion to certain debtors, should 
persuade a benevolent and opulent man, to pay him 
in their stead. Would not the debtors see a great- 
er mercy, and feel a weightier obligation, if they 
were to receive a free, gratuitous release ? And 
will not their chief gratitude stray beyond the 
creditor to the benevolent substitute ? Or suppose, 
that a parent, unwilling to inflict a penalty on a 
disobedient but feeble child, • should persuade a 
stronger child to bear it. Would . not the offender 
see a more touching mercy in a free forgiveness, 
springing immediately from a parent's heart, than 
in this circuitous remission ? And will he not be 
tempted to turn with his strongest love to the gen- 
erous sufferer ? In this process of substitution, of 
which Trinitarianism boasts so .loudly, the mercy 
of God becomes complicated with the rights and 
merits of the substitute, and is a more diitant 
cause than these in our salvation. These are 
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nearer, morci visible, and more than divide the 
glory with grace and mercy in our rescue. They 
turn the mind from mercy as the only spring of its 
happiness, and only rock of its hope* Now this is 
to deprive piety of one of its chief means of growth 
and joy. Nothing should stand* between the soul 
and God's mercy. Nothing should share with 
mercy the work of our salvation. Christ's inter- 
cession should ever be regaided as an application 
to love and mercy, not as a demand of justice, \\ 
not as a claim of merit. I grieve to say, that 
Christ, as now viewed by multitudes, hides the 
lustre of that very attribute, which it is his great 
purpose to display. I fear^ that to many, Jesus 
wears the glory of a more winning, tender mercy, 
than his Father ; and that he is regarded as the 
sinner's chief resource. Is this the way to invigo- 
rate piety ? 

Trinitarians imagine, that there is one view of 
their system, peculiarly fitted to give peace and 
hope to the sinner, and consequently to promote 
gratitude and love. It is this. They say, it pro- 
vides lin Infinite substitute for the sinner, than 
which nothing can give greater relief to the bur- 
dened conscience. Jesus, being the second person 
of the Trinity, was able to make infinite satisfac- 
tion for sin ; and what, they ask, in Unitarianism, 
can compare with this ? I have time only for two 
brief replies. And first, this doctrine of an Infinite 
satisfaction, or, as it is improperly called, of an In- 
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finite atonement, subverts, instead of bnikling up, 
hope, because it argues infinite severity in the gov- 
ernment which requires it. Did I believe, what 
Trinitarianism teaches, that not the least trans- 
gression, not even the first sin of the dawning mind 
of the chihl, could be remitted without an infinite 
expiation, I should feel myself living under a 
legislation unspeakably dreadful, under laws writ* 
ten like Dracoes in blood ; and instead of thanking 
the sovereign for providing an infinite substitute, I 
should shudder at the attributes, which render this 
expedient necessary. It is commonly said, that an 
infinite atonement is needed to make due and deep 
impressions of the evil of sin. But he, who framed 
all souls and gave them their susceptibilities, ought 
not to be thought so wanting in goodness and wis* 
dom, as to have constituted a universe^ which 
demands so dreadful and degrading a method of 
enforcing obedience, as the penal sufferings of a 
God. This doctrine of an Infinite substitute, suf^ 
fering the penalty of sin, to manifest God's wrath 
against sin, and thus to support his government, is, 
I fear, so familiar to us all, that its monstrous 
character is overlooked. Let me then set it before 
you, in new terms, and by a new illustration ; and if 
in so doing I may wound the feelings of some who 
hear me, I beg them to believe, that I do it with 
pain, and from no impulse but a desire to serve 
the cause of truth.^^-Suppose then, that a teacher 
shoidd come among you, and should tell you, that 
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the Creator, in order to pardon his own childrettf 
had erected a gallows in the centre of the universe^ 
and had publicly executed upon it, in room of the 
offi^ders, an Infinite Being, the partaker of his own 
Supreme Divinity ; suppose him to declare, that this 
execution was a{^ointed, as a most conspicuous and 
terrible manifestation of God's justice and wrath, 
and of the infinite wo denounced by his law ; and 
suppose him to add, that ail beings in Heaven and 
earth aige required to fix their eyes on this fearful 
sight, as the most powerful enforcement of obedience 
and virtue. Would yon not tell him, that he calum- 
niated his Maker ? Would you not say to him, that 
this central gallows threw gloom over the universe ; 
that the spirit of a government, whose very acts of 
pardon were written in such blood, was terror, not 
paternal love ; and that the obedience, which need- 
ed to be upheld by this horrid spectacle, was noth- 
ing worth? Would you not say to him, that.ev^n 
you, in this infancy and imperfection of your being, 
wore capable of being wrought upon by nobler 
motivet^ and of hating sin through more generous 
view« ; and that m wh more the angels, those pure 
flames of love, need not the gallows and aa esce* 
cuted God, to confirm their loyalty ? You W(Nild 
aU so feel at such teaching as I have supposed ; 
and yet how does this dtfier from the popular doc- 
trine of atonement ? According to this doctrine, we 
havt^ an Infinite Being sentenced to suffer as a sub^ 
9titute tiie ^ath of the cross, a punishn^ent more 
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ignominious and agonizing than the gallows, a pun* 
ishment reserved for slaves and the vilest malefac- 
tors ; and he suffers this punishment, that he maj 
show forth the terrors of God's law, and strike 
a dread of sin through the universe. — I am in- 
deed aware that multitudes, who profess this 
doctrine, are not accustomed to bring it to their 
minds distinctly in this light ; that they do not or- 
dinarily regard the death of Christ, as a criminal 
execution, as an infinitely dreadful infliction of jus- 
tice, as intended to show, that, without an infi* 
nite satisfaction, they must hope nothing from God. 
Their minds turn by a generous instinct from these 
appalling views, to the love, the disinterestedness, 
the moral grandeur and beauty of the sufferer ; and 
through such thoughts they make the cross a 
source of peace, gratitude, love, and hope ; thus af- 
fording a delightful exemplification of the power of 
the human mind to attach itself to what is good 
and purifying in the most irrational system. But 
let none on this account say, that we misrepresent 
the doctrine of atonement, the primary and essential 
idea of which is, the public execution of a God, for 
the purpose of satisfying justice and awakening a 
shuddering dread of sin. 

I have a second objection to this doctrine of In- 
finite atonement. When examined minutely, and 
fireed from ambiguous language, it vanishes into 
air. It is wholly delusion. The Trinitarian tells 
me, that, according to his system, we have an 
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infinite substitute ; that the Infinite God wa» 
pleased to bear our punishment, and consequently 
that pardon is made sure. But I ask him. Do 
I understand you ? Do you mean that the Great 
God, who never changes, whose happiness is the 
same yesterday, to day, and for ever, that this 
Eternal Being, really bore the penalty of my 
sins, really suffered and died ? Every pious man, 
when pressed by this question, answers. No. What 
then does the doctrine of Infinite atonement mean ? 
Why, this ; that God took into union with himself 
our nature, that is, a human body and soul ; and 
these bore the suffering for our sins ; and, through 
his union with these, God may be said to have 
borne it himself. Thus this vaunted system goes 
out — in words. The Infinite victim proves to be 
a firail man, and God's share in the sacrifice is a 
mere fiction. I ask with solemnity, Can this doc- 
trine give one moment's ease to the conscience of 
an unbiassed, thinking man P Does it not unsettle 
all hope, by making the whole religion suspicious 
and unsure ? I am compelled to say, that I see 
in it no impression of majesty, or wisdom, or love, 
nothing worthy of a God ; and when I compare it 
with that nobler faith, which directs our eyes 
and hearts to God's essential mercy, as our only 
hope, I am amazed that any should ascribe to it 
superior efficacy, as a religion for sinners, as a 
means of filling the soul with pious trust and love. ' 
I know, indeed, that some will say, that, in giving 
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up an Infinite atonement, I deprive myself of all 
bope of divine fevor. To such, I would say. You 
do infinite vnrong to God's mercy. On that mercy 
I cast myself without a fear. I indeed desire 
Christ to intercede for me. I regard his relation 
4gr to me as God's kindest appointment. Through 
bim, " grace and truth come " to me from Heaven, 
and I look forward to his friendship, as among the 
highest blessings of my whole future being. But 
I cannot, and dare not ask him, to offer an infinite 
satisfaction for my sins ; to appease the wrath of 
God ; to reconcile the Universal Father to his own 
ofi^pring; to open to me those arms of Divine 
Mercy, which have encircled and borne me fr&ak 
the first moment of my being. The essential and 
unbounded mercy of my Creator is the foundaticm 
of my hope, and a broader and surer the universe 
cannot give me. 

IX. I now proceed to the last consideration, 
which the limits of this discourse will permit me 
to urge. It has been more than once suggested, 
but deserves to be distinctly stated. I observe, 
then, that Unitarianism promotes piety, because it 
is a rational religion. By this, I do not mean, 
that its truths can be fully comprehended ; for 
there is not an object in nature or religion, which 
has not innumerable connexions and relations be- 
yond our grasp of thought. I mean, that its doc- 
trines are consistent with one another, and with 
aU established truth. Unitarianism is in harmony 
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with the great and clear principles of revelation ; 
with the laws send power of human nature ; with 
the dictates of the moral sense ; with the noblest 
instincts and highest aspirations of the soul ; and 
with the lights, which the universe throws on the ^ 
character of its author* We can hold this doctrine 
without self-contradiction, without rebelling against 
our rational and moral powers, without putting to 
silence the divine monitor in the breast. And this 
k an unspeakable benefit; for a religion, thus 
coincident with reason, conscience, and our whole 
spiritual being, has the foundations of universal 
empire in the breast; and the heart, finding no 
resistance in the intellect^ yields itself wholly^ 
cheerfully, without doubts or misgivings, to the 
love of its Creator. 

To Trinitarianism we object, what has always 
been objected to it, that it contradicts and degrades 
reason, and thus exposes the mipd to the worst de« 
lusions. Some of its advocates, more courageous 
than prudent, have even recommended <* the pros- 
tration of the understanding " as preparatory to its 
reception. Its chief doctrine is an outrage on our 
rational nature* Its three persons, who constitute 
its God, must either be frittered away into thrde 
unmeaning distinctions, into sounds signifying 
nothing ; or they are three conscious • agents, who 
cannot, by any human art or metaphysical device, 
be made to coalesce into one being ; who cannot 
be really viewed as one mind, having one conscious- 
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ness and one will. Now a religious system, the 
cardinal principle of which offends the understand- 
ing, very naturally conforms itself throughout to 
this prominent feature, and becomes prevalently 
irrational. He, who is compelled to defend his 
faith in any particular by the plea, that human 
reason is so depraved through the fall, as to be an 
inadequate judge of religion, and that God is 
honored by our reception of what shocks the in- 
tellect, seems to have no defence left against 
accumulated absurdities. According to these prin- 
ciples, the fanatic, who exclaimed, " I believe, be- 
cause it is impossible,'' had a fair title to canoniz- 
ation. Reason is too Godlike a faculty, to be 
insulted with impunity. Accordingly Trinitarian- 
ism, as we have seen, links itself with several 
degrading errors ; and its most natural alliance is 
with Calvinism, that cruel faith, which, stripping 
God of mercy and man of power, has made Chris- 
tianity an instrument of torture to the timid, and 
an object of doubt or scorn to hardier spirits. 
I repeat it, a doctrine, which violates reason like 
the Trinity, prepares its advocates, in proportion 
as it isL incorporated into the mind, for worse and 
worse delusions. It breaks down the distinc- 
tions and barriers between truth and falsehood. 
It creates a diseased taste for prodigies, fictions, 
and exaggerations, for startling mysteries, and wild 
dreams of enthusiasm. It destroys the relish for 
the simple, chaste, serene beauties of truth. Es- 
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pecially when the prostration of understanding is 
taught as An act of piety, we cannot wonder, that 
the grossest superstitions should be devoured, and 
that the credulity of the multitude should keep 
pace with the forgeries of imposture and fanaticism »^ 
The history of the church is the best comment on 
the effects of divorcing reason from religion ; and if 
the present age is disburdened of many of the 
superstitipns, under which Christianity and human 
nature groaned for ages, it owes its relief in no 
small degree to the reinstating of reason in her 
long violated rights. 

The injury to religion, from irrational doctrines 
when thoroughly believed, is immense. The human jj 
soul has a unity. Its various faculties are adapted 
to one another. One life pervades it; and its 
beauty, strength, and growth, depend on nothing 
so much, as on the harmony and joint action of all 
its principles. To wound and degrade it in any 
of its powers, and especially in the noble and disr 
tinguishing power of reason, is to inflict on it 
universal injury. No notion is more false, than 
that the heart is to thrive by dwarfing the intellect ; 
that perplexing doctrines are the best food of piety ; 
that religion flourishes most luxuriantly in mists 
and darkness. Reason was given for God as its 
great object ; and for him it should be kept sacred, 
^invigorated, clarified, protected from human usurp- 
ation, and inspired with a meek self-reverence. 
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The soul aever acts so effectually or joyfully, a9 
ivhen all its powers and afTections ccmspire, as 
when thought and feeling, reason and sensibility^ 
are called forth together by one great and kindling 
object* It will never devote itself to God with its 
whole energy, whilst its guiding faculty sees in 
him a being to shock and confound it. We want 
a harmony in our inward nature. We Want a 
piety, which will join light and fervor, and on 
which the intellectual power will look benignantly. 
We want religion to be so exhibited, that, in the 
clearest moments of the intellect, its signatures of 
truth will grow brighter ; that instead of tottering, 
it will gather strength and stability from the pro* 
gress of the human mind« These wants we be- 
lieve to be met by Unitarian Christianity, and 
therefcMre we prize it as the best friend of piety. 

I have thus stated the chief grounds, on which I 
fest the claim of Unitarianism to the honor of 
promotuig an enlightened, profound, and happy 

piety. 

/ 

Am I now asked, why we prize our system, 
and why we build churches for its inculcation. If 
I may be allowed to express myself in the name of 
conscientious Unitarians, who apply their doctrine 
to their own hearts and lives, I would reply thus*. 
We prize and would spread our views, because we 
believe that they reveal God to us in greater glory, 
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(Mid bring us nearer to hinit than any other. We 
are conscious of a deep want, which the creation 
cannot supply, the want of a Perfect Being, on 
whom the strength of our love may be centered, and 
of an Almighty Father, in whom our weaknesses, 
imperfections, and sorrows may find resource ; and 
such a Being and Father^ Unitarian Christianity 
sets before us« For this we prize it above all 
price. We can part with every other good. We 
can endure the darkening of lifers fairest prospects. 
But this bright, consoling doctrine of One God, 
even the Father, is dearer than life, and we cannot 
let it go.— Through this faith, every thing grows 
brighter to our view- Born of such a Parent, we 
esteem our existence an inei^timable gift. We 
meet every where our Father, and his presence is 
as a sun shining on our path* We see him in his 
works, and hear his praise rising from every spot 
which we tread. We feel him near in our soli- 
tudes, and sometimes enjoy communion with him 
more tender than human friendship. We see him 
in our duties, and perform them more gladly, be- 
cauao they are the best tribute we can offer our 
Heavenly Benefactor. Even the consciousness 
of sin, mournful as it is, does not subvert our 
peace ; for in the mercy of God, as made mani- 
fest in J«BU8 Christ, we see an inexhaustible 
fountain of strength, purity, and pardon for all 
who, in filial reliance, seek these heavenly gifts. — 
Through this faith« we are conscious of a new 
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benevolence springing up to our fellow creatures, 
purer and more enlarged than natural affection* 
Towards all mankind we see a rich and free love 
flowing from the common Parent, and touched by 
this love, we are the friends of all. We com- 
passionate the most guilty, and would win them 
back to God. — ^Through this faith, we receive the 
happiness of an ever enlarging hope. There is no 
good too vast for us to anticipate for the universe 
or for ourselves, from such a Father as we believe 
in. The horrible thought, of a large proportion 
of our fellow creatures being cast by an angry God 
into tortures unutterable by human tongue, and 
sentenced to spend eternity in shrieks of agony, 
which will never reach the ear or touch the heart 
of their Creator ; this dreadful anticipation, which 
would shroud the universe in more than sepulchral 
gloom, and is enough to break every heart which is 
not stone, this forms no part of our conception.of the 
purposes and government of the God and Father 
of Jesus Christ. Whilst we believe, that every 
new view of the constitution and administration of 
the universe will reveal more strikingly the soiemn 
and indissoluble connexion between sin and suffer- 
ing, we have equal confidence, that God's equity 
and kindness towards all his creatures will be 
more and more triumphantly and gloriously dis- 
played. We have an earnest of heaven in the 
assurance, that all things are tending to a consum- 
mation, which, however undefined and inccMuprer 
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hensible now, will fill the benevolent heart with 
unmingled joy. — Through this faith, we not only 
hope for the universe, but hope for ourselves. We 
are told, indeed, that our faith will not prave an 
anchor in the last hour. But we have known 
those, whose departure it has brightened ; and our 
experience of its power, in trial and peril, has 
proved it to be equal to all the wants of human 
nature. We doubt not, that, to its sincere follow- 
ers, death will be a transition to the calm, pure, 
joyful mansions prepared by Christ for his disciples. 
There we expect to meet that great and good De- 
liverer. With the eye of faith, we already see 
him looking round him with celestial love on all 
of every name, who have imbibed his spirit. His 
spirit ; his loyal and entire devotion to the will of 
his Heavenly Father ; his universal unconquerable 
benevolence, through which he freely gave from 
his pierced side his blood, his life for the salvation 
of the world; this divine love, and not creeds, 
and nsunes, and forms, will then be found to at- 
tract his supreme regard. This spirit we trust 
to see in multitudes of every sect and name ; and 
we trust, too, that they, who now reproach us, 
will at that day recognise, in the dreaded Uni- 
tarian, this only badge of Christ, and will bid 
him welcoitie to the joy of our common Lord. — 
I have thus stated the views, with which we 
have reared this building. We desire to glorify 
God, to promote a purer, nobler, happier piety. 
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Even if we err in doctrine, we think, that these 
motives should shield us from reproach; should 
disarm that intolerance, which would exclude us 
from the church on earth, and from our Father's 
house in Heaven. 

We* end, as we began, by offering up this build-^ 
ing to the Only Living and True God. We have 
erected it amidst our private habitations, as a re- 
membrancer of our Creator. We have reared it 
in this busy city, as a retreat for pious meditation 
and prayer. We dedicate it to the King and 
Father Eternal, the King of kings and Lord of 
lords. We dedicate it to his Unity, to his unrival* 
led and undivided •Majesty. We dedicate it to the 
praise of his free, unbought, unmerited Grace; 
We dedicate it to Je^us Christ, to the memory of 
his love, to the celebration of his divine virtue, to 
the preaching of that truth, which he sealed with 
blood. We dedicate it to the Holy Spirit, to 
the sanctifying influence of God, to those celestial 
emanations of light and strength, which visit and 
refresh the devout mind. We dedicate it to pray- 
ers and praises, which we trust will be continued 
and perfected in Heaven. We dedicate it to social 
worship, to Christian intercourse, to the commun- 
ion of saints. We dedicate it to the cause of pure 
morals, of public order, of equity, uprightness, 
and general good will. We dedicate it to Christian 
admonition, to those warnings, remonstrances, and 
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earnest and tender persuasions, by which the sin- 
ner may be arrested, and brought back to God. 
We dedicate it to Christian consolation, to those 
truths which assuage sorrow, animate penitence, 
and lighten the load of human anxiety and fear. 
We dedicate it to the doctrine of Immortality, to 
sublime and joyful hopes whicji reach beyond the 
grave. In a word, we dedicate it to the great 
work of perfecting the human soul, and fitting it 
for nearer approach to its Author. Here may 
heart meet heart. Here may man meet God. 
From this place may the song of praise, the ascrip- 
tion of gratitude, the sigh of penitence, the prayer 
for grace, and the holy resolve, ascend, as fragrant 
incense, to Heaven ; and through many generations 
may parents bequeath to their children this house, 
as a sacred spot, where God had " lifted upon them 
his countenance," and given them pledges of his 
everlasting love. / 
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NOTES. 



Page 19.— {The arrangement of the text from DeiUeron- 
omy, quoted da this page, is a* little changed, to pi4 the 
reader imnnediately in possession of the meaning. 

Eighth Head. — ^Under this head, I have more than onc« 
used the word atonement in the sense ki which Trinitarians 
generally use it ; and without doing so, my object might not 
have been sufficiently clear to some of nfiy readers. I ought to 
say, however, that I do not consider this sense as the true one, 
or as agreeing with the meaning which belongs to the term 
in the Scriptures ; and I always lament the necessity of using 
a Scriptural word in a manner, which may countenance a 
misapprehension ai its real import. This subject of atone- 
ment needs a much more extensive discussion, tl^n the 
limits and design of this sermon would allow* I have a 
strong impression, that the prevalent views of it may easily 
be shown to be false, though the true views of it may not so 
easily be established. I believe, too, that time will prove, 
that thinking men of opposite sects differ less on this point 
than is imagined. It will be observed, that I have not under*- 
taken to state the way c» method by which Christ's sufferings 
C(Hitribute to human salvation. On^ this point there is a 
diversity of opinion. I have thought it sufficient to state the 
general principle in which Unitarian Christians agree. They 
ftU believe, that God's love or m^rcy is '^ the beginning and 
the end '' of human salvation, and thdt this gives ta Chidst's 
sufferings and intercession their efficacy. 
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EPHESIANSy V. 1. 
BX TE TH^SRXrokX FOLLOWBRS OT 601), AS SXAft CHiLD&XlT. 

To promote true religion is the purpose of the 
christian ministry. For this it was ordained. On 
the present occasion, therefore, when a new teach* 
er is to be given to the church, a discourse on the 
character of true religion will not be inappropri- 
ate. I do not mean, that I phall attempt, in the 
limits to which I am now confined, to set before 
you all its properties, signs, atid operations ; for in 
so doing I should burden your memories with di* 
visions and vague generalities, as uninteresting as 
they would be unprofitable* My purpose isj to 
select one view of the subject, which seems to me 
of primary dignity aiid importance ; and I select 
thist because it is greatly neglected, and because I 
attribute to this neglect much of the inefficacy^ 
and many of the corruptions of religion. 

The text calls us to follow or imitate God, to 
seek accordance with or likeness to him ; and to 
do this, not fearfully and faintly, but with the spirit 
and hope of beloved children. The doctrine, . 



which I propose to illustrate, is derived immedi- 
ately from these words, and is incorporated with 
the whole New Testament. I affirm, and would 
maintain, that true religion consists in proposing 
as our great end, a growing likeness to the Su- 
preme Being. Its noblest influence consists, in 
making us more and more partakers of the Di- | 

vinity. For this it is to be preached. Religious 
instruction should aim chiefly to turn men's aspi- 
rations and efforts to that perfection of the soul, 
which constitutes it a bright image of God. Such 
is the topic now to be discussed ; and I implore 
Him, whose glory I seek, to aid me in unfolding 
and enforcing it with simplicity and clearness, with 
a calm and pure zeal, and with unfeigned charity. 

I begin with observing, what all indeed will 
understand, that the likeness to God, of which I 
propose to speak, belongs to man's higher or spir- 
itual nature. It has its foundation in the original 
and essential capacities of the mind. In proportion 
as these are unfolded by right and vigorous exer- 
tion, it is extended and brightened. In propor- 
tion as these lie dormant, it is obscured. In pro- 
portion as they are perverted and overpowered by 
the appetites and passions, it is blotted out. In ^ 

truth, moral evil, if unresisted and habitual, may 
so blight and lay waste these capacities, that the 
im%ge of God in man may seem to be wholly de- 
stroyed. 

The importance of this assimilation to our Cre- 
ator, is a topic, which needs no labored discus- m 
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sion. All men, of whatever name, or sect, or opin- 
ion, will meet me on this ground. All, I presume, 
will allow, that no good in the compass of the uni- 
verse, or within the gift of omnipotence, can be 
compared to a resemblance of God, or to a parti- 
cipation of his attributes. I fear no contradiction 
here. Likeness to God is the supreme gift. He 
can communicate nothing so precious, glorious, 
blessed as himself. To hold intellectual and moral 
affinity with the Supreme Being, to partake his 
spirit, to be his children by derivations of kindred 
excellence, to bear a growing conformity to the 
perfection which we adore, this is a felicity which 
obscures and annihilates all other good. 

It is only in proportion to this likeness that 
we can enjoy either God, or the universe. That 
God can be known and enjoyed only through 
sympathy or kindred attributes, is a doctrine which 
even Gentile philosophy discerned. That the pure 
in heart can alone see and commune with the pure 
Divinity, was the sublime instruction of ancient sa- 
ges as well as of inspired prophets. It is indeed 
the lesson of daily experience. To understand a 
great and good being, we must have the seeds of 
the same excellence. How quickly, by what an 
instinct, do accordant minds recognise one anoth- 
er ! No attraction is so powerful as that which sub- 
sists between the truly wise, and good ; whilst the 
brightest excellence is lost on those who have no- 
thing congenial in their own breasts. God be- 
comes a real being to us, in proportion as his own 



nutuiee is Unfolded within us. To a man who is 
growing in the likeness of God, faith begins even 
here to change into vision. He carries within 
himself a proof of a Deity^ which can only be 
understood by experience. He more than be- 
lieves, he feels the divine presence ; and gradu- 
ally rises to an intercourse with his Maker, to 
which it is not irreverent to apply the name of 
friendship and intimacy. The apostle John in- 
tended to express this truth, when he tells us that 
he, in whom a principle of divine charity or benev- 
olence has become a habit and life, * dwells in God 
and God in him.' 

It is plain, too, that likeness to God is the true 
and only preparation for the enjoyment of the 
universe. In proportion as we approach and re- 
semble the mind of God, we are brought into har- 
mony with the creation ; for, in that proportion 
we possess the principles from which the universe 
sprung ; we carry within ourselves the perfections 
of which, its beauty, magnificence, order, benevo- 
lent adaptations, and boundless purposes, are the 
results and manifestations. God unfolds himself 
in his works to a kindred mind. It is possible, 
that the brevity of these hints may expose to the 
charge of mysticism, what seems to me the calm- 
est and clearest truth. I think, however, that 
every reflecting man will feel, that likeness to God 
must be a principle of sympathy or accordance 
with his creation ; for the creation is a birth and 
shining forth of the Divine Mind, a work through 



which his spirit breathes. In proportion as we 
receive this spirit, we possess within ourselves the 
explanation of what we see. We discern more 
W^ more of God in everything, from the frail 
flower to the everlasting stars. Even in evil, that 
dark cloud which hangs over the creation, we dis- 
cern rays of light and hope, and gradually come 
to see in suffering and temptation, proofs and in- 
struments of the sublimest purposes of Wisdom 
and Love. 

I have offered these very imperfect views, that 
I may show the great importance of the doctrine 
winch I am solicitous to enforce. I would teachi 
that likeness to God is a good so unutterably sur- 
passing all other good, that whoever admits it as 
attainable, must acknowledge it to be the chief 
aim of life. I would show that the highest and 
happiest office of religion, is to bring the mind 
into growing accordance with God, and that by 
the tendency of religious systems to this ei^d their 
truth and worth are to be chiefly tried. 

I am aware that it may be said, that the scrip- 
tures, in speaking of man as made in the imagQ 
of God, and in calling us to imitate him, use bold 
and figurative language^ It may he said, that 
there is danger from too literal an interpretation ; 
that God is ^n unapproachable being ; that I 
am not warranted in ascribing to map a like na- 
ture to the Divine ; that we and all things illustrate 
the Creator by contrast, not by resemblance; 
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that religion manifests itself chiefly in convictions 
and acknowledgments of utter worthlessness ; and 
that to talk of the greatness and divinity of the 
human soul, is to inflate that pride through which 
Satan fell, and through which man involves him- 
self in that fallen spirit's ruin. 

1 answer, that, to me, scripture and reason hold 
a different language. In Christianity particularly, 
I meet perpetual testimonies to the divinity of hu- 
man nature. This whole religion expresses an 
infinite concern of God for the human soul, and 
teaches that he deems no methods too expensive 
for its recovery and exaltation. Christianity, with 
one voice, calls me to turn my regards and care to 
the spirit within me, as of more worth than the 
whole outward world. It calls us to ' be perfect as 
our Father in heaven is perfect ;' and everywhere, 
in the sublimity of its precepts, it implies and re- 
cognises the sublime capacities of the being to 
whom they are addressed. It assures us that hu- 
man virtue is * in the sight of God of great price,' 
and speaks of the return of a human being to vir- 
tue as an event which increases the joy of heaven. 
In the New Testament, Jesus Christ, the Son of 
God, the brightness of his glory, the express and 
unsullied image of the Divinity, is seen mingling 
with men as a friend and brother, offering himself 
as their example, and promising to his true follow- 
ers a share in all his splendors and joys. In the 
New Testament, God is said to communicate his 
own spirit, and all his fulness to the human soul. 



In the New Testament man is exhorted to aspire 
after « honor, glory, and immortality ;' and Heaven, 
a word expressing the nearest approach to God, 
and a divine happiness, is everywhere proposed as 
the end of his being. In truth, the very essence 
of christian faith is, that we trust in God's mercy, 
as revealed in Jesus Christ, for a state of celestial 
purity, in which we shall grow forever in the like- 
ness, and knowledge, and enjoyment of the Infinite 
Father. Lofty views of the nature of man are 
bound up and interwoven with the whole chris- 
tian system. Say not, that these are at war with 
humility ; for who was ever humbler than Jesus, 
and yet who ever possessed such a consciousness 
of greatness and divinity ? Say not that man's 
business is to think of his sin, and not of his dig- 
nity ; for great sin implies a great capacity ; it 
is the abuse of a noble nature ; and no man can be 
deeply and rationally contrite, but he who feels, 
that in wrong doing he has resisted a divine voice, 
and warred against a divine principle, in his own 
soul. — I need not, I trust, pursue the argument 
from revelation. There is an argument from na- 
ture and reason, which seems to me so convincing, 
and is at the same time so fitted to explain what I 
mean by man's possession of a like nature to God, 
that I shall pass at once to its exposition. 

That man has a kindred nature with God, and 
may bear most important and ennobling relations to 
him, seems to me to be established by a striking 
proof. This proof you will understand, by con- 
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sidering, for a moment, how we obtain our ideas of 
God. Whence come the conceptions which we 
include under that august name ? Whence do we 
derive our knowledge of the attributes and per- 
fections which constitute the Supreme Being ? I 
answer, we derive them from our own souls. 
The divine attributes are first developed in our- 
selves, and thence transferred to our Creator. 
The idea of God, sublime and awful as it is, is 
the idea of our own spiritual nature, purified and 
enlarged to infinity. In ourselves are the ele- 
ments of the Divinity. God then does not sustain 
a figurative resemblance to man. It is the re- 
semblance of a parent to a child, the likeness of 
a kindred nature. 

We call God a Mind. He has revealed himself 
as a spirit. But what do we know of mind, but 
through the unfolding of this principle in our own 
breasts ? That unbounded spiritual energy which 
we call God, is conceived by us only through con- 
sciousness, through the knowledge of ourselves. — 
We ascribe thought or intelligence to the Deity 
as one of his most glorious attributes. And what 
means this language ? These terms we have 
framed to express operations or faculties of our 
own souls. The Infinite Light would be forever 
hidden from us, did not kindred rays dawn and 
brighten within us. God is another name for hu- 
man intelligence, raised above alL error and im- 
perfection, and extended to all possible truth. 
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The same is true of God's goodness. How do 
we understand this but by the principle of love 
implanted in the human breast ? Whence is it, that 
this divine attribute is so faintly comprehended, 
but from the feeble developement of it in the mul- 
titude of men ? Who can understand the strength, 
purity, fulness, and extent of divine philanthropy, 
btft he in whom selfishness has been swallowed up 
in love ? 

The same is true of all the moral perfections of 
the Deity. These are comprehended by us, only 
through our own moral nature. It is conscience 
within us, which, by its approving and condemning 
voice, interprets to us God's love of virtue and 
hatred of sin ; and without conscience these glo- 
rious conceptions would never have opened on 
the mind. It is the lawgiver in our own breasts, 
which gives us the idea of divine authority and 
binds us to obey it* The soul, by its sense of 
right, or its perception of moral distinctions, is 
clothed with sovereignty over itself, and through 
this alone, it understands and recognises the 
Sovereign of the Universe. Men, as by a natural 
inspiration, have agreed to speak of conscience 
as the voice of God, as the Divinity within us. 
This principle, reverently obeyed, makes us more 
and more partakers of the moral perfection of the 
Supreme Being, of that very excellence, which con- 
stitutes the rightfulness of his sceptre, and enthrones 
him over the universe. Without this inward law, 
we should be as incapable of receiving a law from 
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Heaven, as the brute. Without this, the thunders 
of Sinai might startle the outward ear, but would 
have no meaning, no authority to the mind. I have 
expressed here a great truth. Nothing teaches so 
encouragingly our relation and resemblance to God ; 
for the glory of the Supreme Being, is eminently 
moral. We blind ourselves to his chief splendor, 
if we think only or mainly of his power, and over- 
look those attributes of rectitude and goodness, to 
which he subjects his omnipotence, and which are 
the foundations and very substance of his universal 
and immutable Law. And are these attributes re- 
vealed to us through the principles and convictions 
of our own souls? Do we understand through 
sympathy God's perception of the right, the good, 
the holy, the just ? Then with what propriety is it 
said, that in his own image he made man ! 

I am aware, that it may be objected to these 
views, that we receive our idea of God from the 
universe, from his works, and not so exclusively 
from our own souls. The universe, I know, is 
full of God. The heavens and earth declare his 
glory. In other words, the effects and signs of 
, power, wisdom, and goodness, are apparent through 
; the whole creation. But apparent to what ? Not 
I to the outward eye ; not to the acutest organs of 
I sense ; but to a kindred mind, which interprets 
I the universe by itself. It is only through that en- 
ergy of thought, by which we adapt various and 
complicated means to distant ends, and give har- 
mony and a common bearing to multipUed exer- 
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tions, that we understand the creative intelligence 
which has established the order, dependencies and 
harmony of nature. We see God around us, be- 
cause he dwells within us. It is by a kindred wis- 
dom, that we discern his wisdom in his works. 
The brute, with an eye as piercing as ours, looks 
on the universe ; and the page, which to us is ra- 
diant with characters of greatness and goodness, 
is to him a blank. In truth, the beauty and glory 
of God's works are revealed to the mind by a light 
beaming from itself. We discern the impress of 
God's attributes in the universe by accordance of 
nature, and enjoy them through sympathy. — I 
hardly need observe, that these remarks in rela- 
tion to the universe apply with equal, if not great- 
er force, to revelation. 

I shall now be met by another objection which to 
many may seem strong. It will be said, that these 
various attributes of which I have spoken, exist in 
God in Infinite Perfection, and that this destroys all 
affinity between the human and the divine mind. To 
this I have two replies. In the first place, an attri- 
bute, by becoming perfect, does not part with its es- 
sence. Love, wisdom, power, and purity, do not 
change their nature by enlargement. If they did, 
we should lose the Supreme Being through his very 
infinity. Our ideas of him would fade away into 
mere sounds. For example, if wisdom in God, 
because unbounded, have no affinity with that attri- 
bute in man, why apply to him that term ? It must 
signify nothing. Let me ask what we mean, when 
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we say that we discern the marks of intelligence in 
the universe ? We mean, that we meet there the 
proofs of a mind like our own. We certainly dis- 
cern proofs of no other ; so that to deny this doc- 
trine, would be to deny the evidences of a God, and 
utterly to subvert the foundations of religious belief. 
What man can examine the structure of a plant or 
an animal, and see the adaptation of its parts to 
each other and to common ends, and not feel, that 
it is the work of an inteihgence akin to his own, and 
that he traces these marks of design by the same 
spiritual energy in which they had their origin ? 

But I would offer another answer to this objec- 
tion, that God's infinity places him beyond the re- 
semblance and approach of man. I affirm, and I 
trust that [ do not speak too strongly, that there 
are traces of infinity in the human mind, and that 
in this very respect, it bears a likeness to God. 
The very conception of infinity is the mark of a 
nature, to which no limit can be prescribed. This 
thought indeed comes to us not so much from 
abroad as from our own souls. We ascribe this 
attribute to God, because we possess capacities and 
wants, which only an unbounded being can fill, and 
because we are conscious of a tendency in spir- 
itual faculties to unlimited expansion. We believe 
in the divine infinity through something congenial 
with it in our own breasts. I hope I speak clear- 
ly, and if not, I would ask those to whom I 
am obscure, to pause before they condemn. To 
itie it seems that the soul, in all its higher actions, 
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in original thought, in the creations of genin?, 
in the soarings of imagination, in its love of 
beauty and grandeur, in its aspirations after a pure 
and unknown joy, and especially in disinterest- 
edness, in the spirit of selfsacrifice, and in enlight- 
ened devotion, has a character of infinity. There 
is often a depth in human love which may be strictly 
called unfathomable. There is sometimes a lofty 
strength in moral principle, which all the power 
of the outward universe cannot overcome. There 
seems a might within which can more than bal- 
ance all might without. There is, too, a piety, 
which swells into a transport too vast for utterance, 
and into an immeasurable joy. I am speaking in- 
deed of what is uncommon, but still of reaUties. 
We see however the tendency of the soul to 
the infinite in more familiar and ordinary forms. 
Take for example the delight which we find in the 
vast scenes of nature, in prospects which spread 
around us without limits, in the immensity of the 
heavens and the ocean, and especially in the rush 
and roar of mighty winds, waves, and torrents, 
when, amidst our deep awe, a power within seems 
to respond to the omnipotence around us. The 
same principle is seen in the delight ministered to 
us by works of fiction or of imaginative art, in 
which our own nature is set before us in more than 
human beauty and power. In truth the soul is 
always bursting its limits. It thirsts continually for 
wider knowledge. It rushes forward to untried 
happiness. It has a deep want which nothing lim- 
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ited can appease. Its true element and end is an 
unbounded good. Thus God's infinity has its im- 
age in the soul, and through the soul much more 
than through the universe, we arrive at this con- 
ception of the Deity. 

In these remarks I have spoken strongly. But 
I have no fear of expressing too strongly the con- 
nexion between the divine and the human mind. 
My only fear is, that I shall dishonor the great 
subject. The danger to which we are most ex- 
posed, is that of severing the Creator from his 
creatures. The propensity of human sovereigns 
to cut off communication between themselves and 
their subjects, and to disclaim a common nature 
with their inferiors, has led the multitude of men, 
who think of God chiefly under the character of a 
king, to conceive of him as a being, who places his 
glory in multiplying distinctions between himself 
and all other beings. The truth is, that the union 
between the Creator and the creature surpasses all 
other bonds in strength and intimacy. He pene- 
trates all things and delights to irradiate all with his 
glory. Nature, in its lowest and inanimate forms, 
is pervaded by his power ; and when quickened 
by the mysterious property of life, how wonder- 
fully does it show forth the perfections of its Au- 
thor! How much of God may be seen in the 
structure of a single leaf, which, though so frail as 
to tremble in every wind, yet holds connexions and 
living communications with the earth, the air, the 
clouds, and the distant sun ; and, through these 
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sympathies with the universe, is itself a reve- 
lation of an omnipotent mind. God delights to 
diffuse himself everywhere. Through his ener- 
gy, unconscious matter clothes itself with pro- 
portions, powers, and beauties which reflect his 
wisdom and love. How much more must he de- 
light to frame conscious and happy recipients of 
his perfections, in whom his wisdom and love may 
substantially dwell, with whom he may form spir- 
itual ties, and to whom he may be an everlasting 
spring of moral energy and happiness. How far 
the Supreme Being may communicate his attri- 
butes to his intelligent offspring, I stop not to in- 
quire. But that his almighty goodness will impart 
to them powers and glories, of which the material 
universe is but a faint emblem, I cannot doubt. 
That the soul, if true to itself and its Maker, will 
be filled with God, and will manifest him, more 
than that sun, I cannot doubt. Who can doubt it, 
that believes and understands the doctrine of hu- 
man immortality ? 

The views which I have given in this discourse 
respecting man's participation of the divine na- 
ture, seem to me to receive strong confirmation, 
from the title or relation most frequently applied 
to God in the New Testament ; and I have re- 
served this as the last corroboration of this doc- 
trine, because to my own mind it is singularly 
affecting. In the New Testament God is made 
known to us as a Father, and a brighter feature of 
that book cannot be named. Our worship is to be 
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directed to him as our Father. Our whole religion 
is to take its character from this view of the Di- 
vinity. In this he is to rise always to our minds. 
And what is it to be a Father ? It is to commu- 
nicate one's own nature, to give life to kindred 
beings ; and the highest function of a Father is to 
educate the mind of the child, and to impart to it 
what is noblest and happiest in his own mind. God 
is our Father, not merely because he created us, or 
because he gives us enjoyment; for he created the 
flower and the insect, yet we call him not their 
Father. This bond is a spiritual one. This name 
belongs to God, because he frames spirits like him- 
self, and delights to give them what is most glo- 
rious and blessed in his own nature. Accordingly 
Christianity is said with special propriety, to reveal 
God as the Father, because it reveals him as send- 
ing his Son, to cleanse the mind from every stain, 
and to replenish it forever with the spirit and moral 
attributes of its Author. Separate from God this 
idea of his creating and training up beings after 
his own likeness, and you rob him of the paternal 
character. This relation vanishes, and with it, 
vanish the glory of the gospel, and the dearest 
hopes of the human soul. 

The great use which I would make of the prin- 
ciples laid down in this discourse, is«to derive from 
them just and clear views of the nature of religion. 
What then is religion ? I answer ; it is not the 
adoration of a God, with whom we have no com- 
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mon properties; of a distinct, foreign, separate 
being ; but of an all-communicating Parent. It 
recognises and adores God as a being, whom we 
know through our own souls, who has made man 
in his own image, who is the perfection of our own 
spiritual nature, who has sympathies with us as 
kindred beings, who is near us, not in place only 
like this all surrounding atmosphere, but by spir- 
itual influence and love, who looks on us with 
parental interest, and whose great design it is to 
communicate to us forever, and in freer and fuller 
streams, his own power, goodness, and joy. The 
conviction of this near and ennobling relation of 
God to the soul, and of his great purposes towards 
it, belongs to the very essence of true religion ; and 
true religion manifests itself chiefly and most con- 
spicuously in desires, hopes, and efforts corres- 
ponding to this truth. It desires and seeks su- 
premely the assimilation of the mind to God, or the 
perpetual unfolding and enlargement of those pow- 
ers and virtues by which it is constituted his glori- 
ous image. The mind, in proportion as it is en- 
lightened and penetrated by true religion, thirsts 
and labors for a godlike elevation. What else in- 
deed can it seek, if this good be placed within its 
reach ? If I am capable of receiving and reflecting 
the intellectual and moral glory of my Creator, 
what else in comparison shall I desire ? Shall I 
deem a property in the outward universe as the 
highest good, when I may become partaker of the 
very mind from which it springs, of the prompting 
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love, the disposing wisdom, the quickening power, 
through which its order, beauty, and beneficent in- 
fluences subsist ? True religion is known by these 
high aspirations, hopes, and efforts. And this is 
the rehgion which most truly honors God, To 
honor him, is not to tremble before him as a^ un- 
approachable sovereign, nor to utter barren praise 
which leaves us as it found us. It is to become 
what we praise. It is to approach God as an in- 
exhaustible Fountain of light, power, and purity. 
It is to feel the quickening and transforming energy 
of his perfections. It is to thirst for the growth 
and invigoration of the divine principle within 
us. It is to seek the very spirit of God. It is to 
trust in, to bless, to thank him for that rich grace, 
mercy, love, which was revealed and proffered by 
Jesus Christ, and which proposes as its great 
end the perfection of the human soul. 

I regard this view of religion as infinitely im- 
portant. It does more than all things to make 
our connexion with our Creator ennobling and 
happy ; and in proportion as we want it, there 
is danger that the thought of God may itself be- 
come the instrument of our degradation. That 
religion has been so dispensed as to depress the 
human mind, I need not tell you ; and it is a truth, 
/ which ought to be known, that the greatness of 
/ the Deity, when separated in our thoughts from 
his parental character, especially tends to crush 
human energy and hope. To a frail dependent 
creature, an omnipotent Creator easily becomes a 
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terror, and his worship easily degenerates into 
servility, flattery, self-contempt, and selfish calcu- 
lation. Religion only ennobles us, in as far as it 
reveals to us the tender and intimate connexion 
of God with his creatures, and teaches us to see 
in the very greatness which might give alSrm, the 
source of great and glorious communications to 
the human soul. You cannot, my hearers, think 
too highly of the majesty of God. But let not 
this majesty sever him from you. Remember, 
that his greatness is the infinity of attributes 
which yourselves possess. Adore his infinite wis- 
dom ; but remember that this wisdom rejoices to 
diffuse itself, and let an exhilarating hope spring 
up, at the thought of the immeasurable intelli- 
gence which such a Father must communicate to 
his children. In like manner adore his power. 
Let the boundless creation fill you with awe and 
admiration of the energy which sustains it. But 
remember that God has a nobler work than the 
outward creation, even the spirit within yourselves ; 
and that it his purpose to replenish this with his 
own energy, and to crown it with growing power 
and triumphs over the material universe. Above 
all, adore his unutterable goodness. But remember, 
that this attribute is particularly proposed to you 
as your model ; that God calls you, both by nature 
and revelation, to a fellowship in his philanthropy ; 
that he has placed you in social relations for the 
very end of rendering you ministers and represent 
tatives of his benevolence ; that he even summons 
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3^u to Espouse and to advance the sublin^est pur- 
' pose of his goodness, the redemption of the hu- 
man race, by extending the knowledge and power 
of christian truth. It is through such views, that 
* religion raises up the soul, and binds man by enno- 
bling bonds to his Maker » 

To complete my views of this topic, I beg to 
add an important caution. I have said that the 
great work of religion is to conform ourselves to 
God, or to unfold the divine likeness within U8« 
Let none infer from this language, that I place reli- 
gion in unnatural effort, in straining after excite- 
ments which do not belong to the present state, 
or in anything separate from the clear and sim-> 
pie duties of life. I exhort you to no extrava- 
gance. I reverence human nature too much to 
do it violence. I see too much divinity in its or- 
dinary operations, to urge on it a forced and ve- 
hement virtue. To grow in the likeness of God, 
we need not cease to be men. This likeness does 



^i'^i'^^c.^^ ^ not consist in extraordinary orJMMnttvH gifts, in 

^-t^^ supernatural additions to the soul, or in anything 

» foreign to our original constitution ; but in our 

essential faculties, unfolded by vigorous and con- 
scientious exertion in the ordinary circumtances 
assigned by God. To resemble our Creator, we 
need not fly from society, and entrance ourselves 
in lonely contemplation and prayer. Such pro- 
cesses might give a feverish strength to one class 
of emotions, but would result in disproportion, 
, distortion, and sickliness of mind. Our proper 
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WOTk is to approach God by the free and natural 
unfolding of our highest powers, of understanding, 
conscience, love, and the moral will. 

Shall I be told that by such language, I ascribe 
to nature the effects which can only be wrought in 
the soul by the Holy Spirit ? I anticipate this ob- 
jection, and wish to meet it by a simple exposition 
of my views. I would on no account disparage 
the gracious aids and influences which God im- 
parts to the human soul. The promise of the 
Holy Spirit is among the most precious in the sa- 
cred volume. Worlds could not tempt me to part 
with the doctrine of God's intimate connexion 
with the mind, and of his free and full communi-* 
cations to it. But these views are in no respect 
at variance with what I have taught of the method, 
by which we are to grow in the likeness of God. 
Scripture and experience concur in teaching, that 
by the Holy Spirit, we are to understand a divine 
assistance adapted to our moral freedom, and ac- 
cordant with the fundainental truth, that virtue is 
the mind's own work. By the Holy Spirit, I un* 
derstand an aid, which must be gained and made 
effectual by our own activity ; an aid, which no 
more interferes with our faculties, than the assist- 
ance which we receive from our fellow beings ; an 
aid, which silently mingles and conspires with all 
other helps and means of goodness ; an aid by 
which we unfold our natural powers in a natural 
order, and by which we are strengthened to un- 
derstand and apply the resourcw derived from 
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our munificent Creator, This aid we cannot fBf- /z^zt/^cJL 
^■e too much, or pray for too earnestly. But 
wherein, let me ask, does it war with the doctrine, 
that God is to be approached by the exercise and 
unfolding of our highest powers and affections, in 
the ordinary circumstances of human life? 

I repeat it, to resemble our Maker we need not 
quarrel with nature or our lot. Our present state, 
made up, as it is, of aids and trials, is worthy of 
God, and may be used throughout to assimilate 
us to him. For example, our domestic ties, the 
relations of neighbourhood and country, the daily 
interchanges of thoughts and feelings, the daily oc- 
casions of kindness, the daily claims of want and 
suffering, these and the other circumstances of our 
social state, form the best sphere and school for 
that benevolence, which is God's brightest attri- 
bute ; and we should make a sad exchange, by sub- 
stituting for these natural aids, any self-invented 
artificial means of sanctity. Christianity, our great 
guide to God, never leads us away from the path 
of nature, and never wars with the unsophisti- 
cated dictates of conscience. We approach our 
Creator by every right exertion of the powers he 
\ gives us. Whenever we invigorate the under- 
standing by honestly and resolutely seeking truth, 
and by withstanding whatever might warp the 
judgment ; whenever we invigorate the conscience 
by following it in opposition to the passions; 
whenever we receive a blessing gratefully, bear a 
trial patiently, •r encounter peril or scorn with 
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moral courage ; whenever we perform a disinter- 
ested deed ; whenever we Hft up the heart in true 
adoration to God ; whenever we war against a 
habit or desire which is strengthening itself against 
our higher principles ; whenever we think, speak, 
or act, with moral energy, and resolute devotion 
to duty, be the occasion ever so humble, obscure, 
familiar, then the divinity is growing within us, 
and we are ascending towards our Author. True 
religion thus blends itself with common life. We 
are thus to draw nigh to God, without forsaking 
men. We are thus, without parting with our hu- 
man nature, to clothe ourselves with the divine. 

« 

My views on the great subject of this discourse 
have now been given. I shall close with a brief 
consideration of a few objections, in the course 
of which I shall offer some views of the christian 
ministry, which this occasion and the state of 
the world, seem to me to demand. — I anticipate 
from some an objection to this discourse, drawn 
as they will say from experience. I may be told, 
that I have talked of the godHke capacities of hu- 
man nature, and have spoken of man as a di- 
vinity ; and where, it will be asked, are the war- 
rants of this high estimate of our race ? 1 may 
be told that I dream, and that I hav^ .peopled the 
world with the creatures of my lonely imagina- 
tion. What ! Is it only in dreams, that beauty and ^ 
loveliness have beamed on me from the human 
countenance, that I have heard tones of kindness, 
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which have thrilled through my heart, that I have 
found sympathy in suffering, and a sacred joy in 
friendship ? Are all the great and good men of past 
ages only dreams ? Are such names as Moses, So- 
crates, Pajul, Alfred, Milton, only the fictions of my 
disturbed slumbers ? Are the great deeds of his- 
tory, the discoveries of philosophy, the creations 
of genius, only visions ? Oh ! no. I do not dream 
when I speak of the divine capacities of human 
nature. It was a real page in which I read of 
patriots and martyrs, of Fenelon and Howard, of 
Hampden and Washington. And tell me not that 
these were prodigies, miracles, immeasurably sep- 
arated from their race ; for the^ very reverence, 
which has treasured up and hallowed their memo- 
ries, the very sentiments of admiration and love 
with which their names are now heard, show that 
the principles of their greatness are diffused 
through all your breasts. The germs qf sublime 
virtue are scattered liberally on our earth. How 
often have I seen in the obscurity of domestic life, 
a strength of love, of endurance, of pious trust, 
of virtuous resolution, which in a public sphere 
would have attracted public homage. I cannot but 
pity the man, who recognises nothing godlike in 
his own nature. I see the marks of God in the 
heavens and the earth ; but how much more in a 
liberal intellect, in magnanimity, in unconquerable 
rectitude, in a philanthropy which forgives every 
^Z^i/7^ ^"yt^^^jmsfft^ and which, never despairs of the cause of 
^ Christ and human virtue. I do and I must rever- 
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ence haman nature. Neither the sneers of a 
worldly scepticism, nor the groans of a gloomy 
theology, disturb my faith in its godlike powers 
and tendencies. I know how it is despised, how 
it has been oppressed, how civil and religious es- 
tablishments have for ages conspired to crush it. 
I know its history. I shut my eyes on none of 
its weaknesses and crimes. I understand the 
proofs, by which despotism demonstrates, that mati 
is a wild beast, in want of a master, and only 
safe in chains. But injured,^ trampled on, and 
scorned as our nature is, I still turn to it with 
intense sympathy and strong hope. The signa- 
tures of its origin and its end are impressed too 
deeply to be ever wholly effaced. I bless it for 
its kind affections, for its strong and tender love. 
I honor it for its struggles against'oppression, for 
its growth and progress under the weight of so 
many chains and prejudices, for its achievements 
in science and art, and still more for its exam- 
ples of heroic and saintly virtue. These are 
marks of a divine origin and the pledges of a 
celestial inheritance ; and I thank God that my 
own lot is bound up with that of the human race." 
But another objection starts up. It may be 
said, * Allow these views to be true ; are they iStted 
for the pulpit ? fitted to act on common minds ? 
They may be prized by men of cultivated in- 
tellect and taste ; but can the multitude under- 
stand them ? Will the multitude feel them ? On 
whom has a minister to act ? On men immersed 
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in business, and buried in the flesh; on men, 
whose whole power of thought has been spent on 
pleasure or gain ; on men, chained by habit, and 
wedded to sin. Sooner may adamant be riven by 
a child's touch, than the human heart be pierced 
by refined and elevated sentiment. Gross instru- 
ments will alone act on gross minds. Men sleep, 
and nothing but thunder, nothing but flashes from 
the everlasting fire of hell, will thoroughly wake 
them,' 

I have all along felt that such objections would 
be made to the views I have urged. But they do 
not move me. I answer, that I think these views 
singularly adapted to the pulpit, and I think them 
full of power. The objection is that they are re- 
fined. But I see God accomplishing his noblest 
purposes by what may be called refined means. 
All the great agents of nature, attraction, heat, and 
the principle of life, are refined, spiritual, invisi- 
ble, acting gently, silently, imperceptibly ; and yet 
brute matter feels their power, and is transformed 
by them into surpassing beauty. The electric 
fluid, unseen, unfelt, and everywhere diffused, is 
infinitely more eflicient, and ministers to infinitely 
nobler productions, than when it breaks forth in 
thunder. Much less can I believe, that in the 
moral world, noise, menace, and violent appeals 
to gross passions, to fear and selfishness, are 
God's chosen means of calling forth spiritual life, 
beauty, and greatness. It is seldom that human 
nature throws off* all susceptibiUty of grateful and 
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generous impressions, all sympathy with superior 
virtue ; and here are springs and principles to which 
a generous teaching, if simple, sincere, and fresh 
from the soul, may confidently appeal. 

It is said, men cannot understand the views which 
seem to me so precious. This objection I am 
anxious to repel, for the common intellect has been 
grievously kept down and wronged through the be- 
lief of its incapacity. The pulpit would do more 
good, were not the mass of men looked upon and 
treated as children. Happily for the race, the time 
is passing away, in which intellect was thought the 
monopoly of a few, and the majority were given 
over to inlpiiBi ignorance. Science is leaving her 
^^^ solitudes to enlighten the multitude. How much 

^ more may religious teachers take courage to speak 

to men on subjects, which are nearer to them than 
the properties and laws of matter, I mean their 
own souls. The multitude, you say, want capacity 
to receive the great truths relating to their spiritual 
nature. But what, let me ask you, is the christian 
religion ? A spiritual system, intended to turn 
men's minds upon themselves, to frame them to 
watchfulness over thought, imagination, and pas- 

'^ sion, to establish them in an intimacy with their 

own souls. What are all the christian virtues, 
which men are exhorted to love and seek ? I an- 
swer, pure and high motions or determinations of 
the mind. That refinement of thought, which, I 
am told, transcends the common intellect, belongs 
to the very essence of Christianity. In confirma- 
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ation of these views, the humaa mind seems to 
me to be turning itself more and more inward, 
and to be growing more alive to its own worth, 
and its capacities of progress. The spirit of edu-^ 
cation shows this, and so does the spirit of free- 
dom. There is a spreading conviction that man 
was made for a higher purpose than to be a beast 
of burden, or a creature of sense. The divinity 
is stirring within the human breast, and demanding 
a culture and a liberty worthy of the child of 
God. Let religious teaching correspond to this 
advancement of the mind. Let it rise above the 
technical, obscure, and frigid theology which has 
come down to us from times of ignorance, super- 
stition, and slavery. Let it penetrate the human 
soul, and reveal it to itself. No preaching, I be- 
lieve, is so intelligible, as that which is true to 
human nature, and helps men to read their own 
spirits. 

But the objection which I have stated not only 
represents men as incapable of understanding, but 
still more of being moved, quickened, sanctified, 
and saved, by such views as I have given. If by this 
objection nothing more is meant, than that these 
views are not alone or of themselves sufficient, I 
shall not dispute it; for true and glorious as they 
are, they do not constitute the whole truth, and I 
do not expect great moral effects from narrow and 
partial views of our nature. I have spoken of 
the godlike capacities of the soul. But other and 
very different elements enter into the human be- 
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ing. Man has animal propensities as well as intel- 
lectual and moral powers. He has a* body as 
well as mind. He has passions to war with rea-t 
son, and self-love with conscience. He is a free 
being and a tempted being, and, thus constituted 
he may and does sin, and often sins grievously. 
To such a being, religion, or virtue, is a conflict, 
requiring great spiritual effort, put forth in habit- 
ual watchfulness and prayer ; and all the motives 
are needed, by which force and constancy may be 
communicated to the will. I exhort not the 
preacher, to talk perpetually of man as * made but 
a little lower than the angels.' I would not narrow 
him to any class of topics. Let him adapt himself 
to our whole and various nature. Let him sum- 
mon to his aid all the powers of this world, and the 
world to come. Let him bring to bear on the con- 
science and the heart, God's milder and more aw- 
ful attributes, the promises and threatenings of 
the divine word, the lessons of history, the warn^ 
ings of experience. Let the wages of sin here 
and hereafter be taught clearly and earnestly. 
But amidst the various motives to spiritual effort, 
which belong to the minister, none are more quick- 
ening than those drawn from the soul itself, and 
from God's desire and purpose to exalt it, by every 
aid consistent with its freedom. These views I 
'conceive are to mix with all others, and without 
them all others fail to promote a generous virtue. 
Is it said, that the minister's proper work is, to 
preach Christ and not the dignity of human na- 
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ture ? I answer, that Christ's greatness is mani- 
fested in the greatness of the nature which he was 
sent to redeem ; and that his chief glory consists 
in this, that he came to restore God's image where 
it was obscured or effaced, and to give an everlast- 
ing impulse and life to what is divine within us. 
Is it said, that the malignity of sin is to be the min- 
ister's great theme ? I answer, that this malignity 
can only be understood and felt, when sin is 
viewed as the ruin of God's noblest work, as dark- 
ening a light brighter than the sun, as carrying 
discord, bondage, disease, and death into a mind 
framed for perpetual progress towards its Author. 
Is it said, that terror is the chief instrument of 
saving the soul ? I answer, that if by terror, be 
meant a rational and moral fear, a conviction and 
dread of the unutterable evil incurred by a mind 
which wrongs, betrays, and destroys itself, then I 
am the last to deny its importance. But a fear 
like this, which regards the debasement of the 
soul as the greatest of evils, is plainly founded 
upon and proportioned to our conceptions of the 
greatness of our nature. The more common ter- 
ror, excited by vivid images of torture and bodily 
pain, is a very questionable means of virtue. 
When strongly awakened, it generally injures the 
character, breaks men into cowards and slaves, 
brings the intellect to cringe before human au- 
thority, makes man abject before his Maker, and, 
by a natural reaction of the mind, often ter- 
minates in a presumptuous confidence, altogether 
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distinct from virtuous self-respect, and singu- 
larly hostile to the unassuming, charitable spirit 
of Christianity. The preacher should rather strive 
to fortify the soul against physical pains, than to 
bow it to their mastery, teaching it to dread no- 
thing in comparison with sin, and to dread sin as 
the rnin of a noble nature. 

Men, I repeat it, are to be quickened and raised 
by appeals to their highest principles. Even the 
convicts of a prison may be touched by kind- 
ness, generosity, and especially by a tone, look, 
and address, expressing hope and respect for their 
nature. I know, that the doctrine of ages has 
been, that terror, restraint, and bondage are the 
chief safeguards of human virtue and peace. 
But we have begun to learn that affection, confi- 
dence, respect, and freedom are mightier as well 
as nobler agents. Men can be wrought upon by 
generous influences* I would that this truth were 
better understood by religious teachers. From 
the pulpit generous influences too seldom pro- 
ceed. In the church men too seldom bear a voice 
to quicken and exalt them. Religion, speaking 
through her public organs, seems often to forget 
her natural tone of elevation. The character of 
God, the principles of his government, his rela- 
tions to the human family, the purposes for which 
he brought us into being, the nature which he has 
given us, and the condition in which he has placed 
us, these and the like topics, though the sublimest 
which can enter the jDoind, are not unfrequently so 
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set forth as to narrow and degrade the hearers, 
disheartening and oppressing with gloom the timid 
and sensitive, and infecting coarser minds with the 
unhallowed spirit of intolerance, presumption, and 
exclusive pretension to the favor of God. I know, 
and rejoice to know, that preaching in its worst 
forms does good ; for so bright and piercing is the 
light of Christianity, that it penetrates in a measure 
the thickest clouds in which men contrive to in- 
volve it. But that evil mixes with the good, I also 
know ; and I should be unfaithful to my deep con- 
victions, did I not say, that human nature requires 
for its elevation, more generous treatment from the 
teachers of religion. 

I conclude with saying, let the minister cherish 
a reverence for his own nature. Let him never 
despise it even in its most forbidding forms. Let 
him delight in its beautiful and lofty manifestations* 
Let him hold fast as one of the great qualifications 
for his office, a faith in the greatness of the hu- 
man soul, that faith, which looks beneath the per- 
ishing body, beneath the sweat of the laborer, 
beneath the rags and ignorance of the poor, be- 
neath the vices of the sensual and selfish, and 
discerns in the depths of the soul a divine princi- 
ple, a ray of the Infinite Light, which may yet 
break forth and < shine as the sun ' in the kingdom 
of God. Let him strive to awaken in men a con- 
sciousness of the heavenly treasure within them, 
a consciousness of possessing what is of more 
worth than the outward universe. Let hope give 
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life to all his labors. Let him speak to men, as 
to beings liberally gifted, and made for God. Let 
him always look round on a congregation with 
the encouraging trust, that he has hearers prepared 
to respond to the simple, unaffected utterance of 
great truths, and to the noblest workings of his 
own mind. Let him feel deeply for those, in whom 
the divine nature is overwhelmed by the passions. 
Let him sympathize tenderly with those, in whom 
it begins to struggle, to mourn for sin, to thirst for 
a new life. Let him guide and animate to higher 
and diviner virtue those, in whom it has gained 
strength. Let him strive to infuse courage, enter- 
prise, devout trust, and an inflexible will, into men's 
labors for their own perfection. In one word, let 
him cherish an unfaltering and growing faith in 
God as the Father and quickener of the human 
mind, and in Christ as its triumphant and immortal 
friend. That by such preaching he is to work 
miracles, I do not say. That he will rival in 
sudden and outward efiects what is wrought by 
the preachers of a low and terrifying theology, I 
do not expect or desire. That all will be made 
better, I am far from believing. His ofl[ice is to 
act on free beings, who after all must determine 
themselves ; who have power to withstand all for- 
eign agency ; who are to be saved, not by mere 
preaching, but by their own prayers and toil. 
Still I believe, that such a minister will be a bene- 
factor beyond all praise to the human soul. I be- 
lieve, and know, that on those, who will admit his 
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influence, he will work deeply, powerfully, glori- \ 

ously. His function is the sublimost under heaven; 
and bis reward will be, a growing power of spread- 
ing truth, virtue, moral strength, love, and happi- 
ness, without limit, and without end. 
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INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 



I have been encouraged to piiblish the following address by the 
strong expressions of sympathy with which it was received , I do 
not indeed suppose, that those, who listened to it with interest and 
who have requested its publication, accorded with me in every 
opinion which it contains. Such entire agreement is not to be exr 
pected among intelligent men, who judge for themselves. But I 
am sure, that the spirit and substance of the address met a hearty 
response. Several paragraphs, which 'I wanted strength to de^ 
liver, are now published, and for these of course I am alone respour 
sible. 

I dedicate this address to the Men and Women of Berkshire. I 
have found so much to delight me in the magnificent scenery of 
this region, in its peaceful and prosperous villages and in the rare 
intelligence and virtues of the friends whose hospitality I have here 
enjoyed, that I desire to connect this little work with this spot. { 
cannot soon forget the beautiful nature and the generous spirits, 
with which I have been privileged to commune in the Valley of the 
Housatonick. 

Lenox, Mass., Aug. 9, 184^. 



ADDRESS. 



This day is the anniversary of one of Che great events of 
modern times, the Emancipation of the Slaves in the British 
West India islands. This Emancipation began Aug. 1st. 1834, 
,but it was not completed until Aug. 21st. 1838. The event 
indeed has excited little attention in our country, partly be- 
cause we are too much absorbed in private interests and local 
excitements to be alive to the triumphs of humanity at a dis- 
tance, partly because a moral contagion has spread from the 
^outh through the North and deadened our sympathies with 
^the oppressed. But West India emancipation, though received 
here so coldly, is yet an era in the annals of philanthropy. 
The greatest events do not always draw most attention at the 
fnoment. When the May flower, in the dead of winter, lan- 
ded a few pi^gpims, on the ice-bound, snow-buried rocks of 
Plymouth, the occurrence made no noise. Nobody took note 
of it, and yet how much has that landing done to change the 
foce of the civilized world ! Our fathers came to establish a 
•pure church; they little thought of revolutionizing nations. 
The emancipation in the West Indies, whether viewed in it- 
self, or in its immediate results, or in the spirit from which 
it grew, or in the light of hope which it sheds on the future, 
deserves to be commemorated. In some respects it stands alone 
in human history. I therefore invite to it your serious atten- 
tion. 

Perhaps I ought to begin with some apology for my appear- 
ance in this place; for I stand here unasked, uninvited. I 
can plead no earnest solicitation from few or many for the ser* 
^ice I now render. I come to you simply from an impulse in 
my own breast; and in truth had I been solicited, I prob- 
Ahly should not have consented to speak. Had I found 
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here a general desire to celebrate this day, I, should have felt, 
that another speaker might be enlisted in the cause, and I 
should have held my peace. But finding that no other voice 
would be raised, I was impelled to lifl up my 'own, though too 
feeble for any great exertion. I trust you will accept with can- 
dor what I have been obliged to prepare in haste,and what may 
have little merit but that of pure intention. 

I have said that I speak only from the impulse of my own 
mind. I am the organ of no association, the representative of 
no feelings but my own But I wish it to be understood, that I 
speak from no sudden impulse; from no passionate zeal of a new 
convert; but from deliberate atid long cherished conviction. In 
truth my attention was directed to Slavery fifty years ago, that 
is, before most of you were born ; and the first impulse came 
from a venerable man, formerly of great reputation in this part 
of our country and in all our churches,the Rev. Dr. Hopkins^ 
who removed more than a century ago from Great Barrington 
to my native town, and there bore open and strong testimony 
against the Slave Trade, a principal branch of the traffic of the 
place. I am reminded by the spot where I now stand, of 
another incident which may show how long I have taken an 
interest in this subject. More than twenty years ago, I had an 
earnest conversation with that noble-minded man and fervent 
philanthropist, Henry Sedgwick, so well and honorably known 
to most who hear me, on which occasion we deplored the in- 
sensibility of the North to the evils of Slavery and enquired 
by what means it might be removed. The circumstance which 
particularly gave my mind a direction to this subject, was a win- 
ter's residence in a West Indian Island more than eleven years 
ago. I lived there on a plantation. The piazza in which I 
sat and walked almost from morning to night, overlooked the 
negro village belonging to the estate. A few steps jplaced me 
in the midst of their huts. Here was a volume oh Slavery 
opened always before my eyes, and how could I help learning 
some of its lessons. The gang on this estate, (for such is the 
name given to a company of slaves,) was the best on the island, 



Und among the best in the West Indies. The proprietor had 
laboured to collect the best materials for it. His gang had been 
bis pride and boast. The fine proportions, the graceful and 
sometimes dignified bearing of these people, could hardly be 
overlooked. Unhappily misfortune had reduced the owner to 
bankruptcy. The estate had been mortgaged to a stranger who 
eould not personally superintend it, and I found it under the 
care of a passionate and licentious manager^ in whom the 
poor slaves found a sad contrast to the kindness of former 
days. They sometimes came to the bouse where I resided, with 
their mournful ,or indignant complaints; but were told that no 
redress could be found from the hands of their late master. In 
this case of a plantation passing into atrange hands, I saw that 
the mildest form of slavery might at any time be changed in- 
to the worst. On returning to this country I delivered a dis- 
course on Slavery, giving the main views which I have since 
communicated; and this was done, before the cry of Abolition- 
ism was heard among us. I seem then to have a peculiar 
warrant for now addressing you. I am giving you not the 
ebullitions of new vehement feelings, but the results of long and 
patient reflection; not the thoughts of others, but my own inde- 
pendent judgments. I stand alone, I speak in the name of no 
party. I have no connection, but that af friendship and respect, 
with the opposers of Slavery in this country or abroad. Do 
not mix me up with other men good or bad; but listen to me 
as a separate. witness, standing on my own ground, and desi- 
rous to express with all plainness what seems to be the truth. 

On this day a few years ago, Eight Hundred Thousand hu- 
man beings were set free from slavery; and to comprehend the 
greatness of of the deliverance, a few words must first be said 
of the evil from which they were rescued. You must know 
Slavery to know Emancipation. But in a single discourse, 
how can I set before you the wrongs and abominations of this 
detestable institution? I must pass over many of its features, 
and will select one, which is at present vividly impressed on 
my mind. DifR^rent minds are impressed with different evils. 
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Were I askeJ, wliat strikes me as the greatest evil inflicted by 
this system, I should say, it is the outrage offered by slavery 
to human nature. Slavery does all that lies in human power to 
unmake men^ to fob them of their humanity, to degrade men 
intc^tlt^s; and this it does by declaring them to be Property. 
Here is the master evif . t)eclare a man a chattel, something 
which you may own, and may turn to your use, as a horse or a 
tool; strip him of all right over himself, of all right to use his 
own powei^s, except what you concede to him as- a favoE and 
deem consistent with your own profit; and* yon cease to look 
on him as a Man'. You may call him such; but he is not to you 
a brother, a fellow being, a partaker of your nature, and your 
equal in the sight of God. Tou view him, you treat him, you 
speak to him, as infinitely beneath you, as belonging to anoth- 
er race. You kove a tone and a look towards him, which you 
never use towards a man. Your relation to him demands that 
you treat him as an inferior creature. You cannot if you would 
treat hi Ji as a man . That he may answer your end, that he 
may consent to be a slave, his spirit must be broken, his cour- 
age crushed; be must fear you. A feeling of his deep inferiority 
must be burnt into his soul. The idea of his rights must be 
quenched in him, by the blood of his lashed and lacerated body. 
Here is the damning evil of slavery. It destroys the spirit, the 
consciousness of s man. I care little in comparison for his 
hard outward lot, his poverty, his unfurnished house,hi8 coarse 
fare; the terrible thing in slavery is the spirit of a slave, the ex- 
tinction of the spirit of a man. He feels himself owned, a chat- 
tel, a thing bought and sold, and held to sweat for another's 
pleasure, at another's will, under another's lash, just as an 
ox or horse. Treated thufi as a brute^ can he take a place 
among men? A slave! Is there a name so degraded on earth, a 
name which so separates a man from his kind ? and to this 
condition millions of our race are condemned in this land of 
liberty. 

In what is the slave treated as a Man ? The great right of 
a Man is to use, improve, expand his powers, for his own and 



otherV good. The srave's powers belong to another, and are 
hemmed in^ kept down, not cherished, or suffered to unfold. If 
there* be an infernal system, one especially hostile tohumanity, 
it is that which deliberately wars against the expansion of 
nten's faculties; and this enters into the essence of slavery. 
The slave cannot be kept a slave; if helped or allowed to im* 
prove his intellect and higher nature. He must not be taught 
to read. The benevolent christian, who tries, by giving him 
the UBe of letters, to open to him the word of God and other 
good books, is punished as a criminal. The slave is hedged 
round, so that philanthropy cannot approach him to awaken in 
him the intelligence and feelinge of a man. Thus his- humani- 
ty is trodden under foot. 

AgaiUj a Man has the right to form and enjoy the relations 
of domestic life. The tie between the brute and his young en- 
dures but a few months. Man was made to have a home, 
to have a wife and children, to cleave to them for life, to sus- 
tain the domestic relations in constancy and purity, and through 
these holy ties to refine and exalt his nature. Such is the 
distinction of aman. But slavery violates the sanctity of home. 
It makes the young woman property, and gives her no protec- 
tion from licentiousness. It either disallows marriage or makes 
it a vain show. It sunders husband and wife, sells them 
into distant regions, and then compels them to break the sacred 
tie and contract new aHiances, in order to stock the plantation 
with human slaves. Scripture and nature say/^WhatGod hath 
joined, let not man put asunder;" but slavery scorns God's 
voice in his word and in the human heart. Even the Christian 
church dare» not remonstrate against the wrong, but sanctions 
it, and encourages the poor ignorant slave to form a new, adul- 
terous connexion, that he may minister to his master's gain. 
The slave-holder enters the hut of his bondsman, to do the 
work which belongs only to death, and to do it with nothing of 
the consolatory, healing influences, which Christianity sheds 
round death. He goes to tear the wife from the husband, the 
child from the mother, to exil« them from one another, and to 
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convey them to unknown masters. Is this to see a man, in a 
slave? Is not this to place him beneath humanity 1 

Ag'ain, it is the right, privilege and distinction of a Man, not 
only to be connected with a family, but with his race. He is 
made for free communion with his fellow creatures. One of the 
sorest evils of life is to be cut off from the mass of men, 
from the social body; to be treated by the multitude of our fellow 
ereatures as outcasts^ as Pariahs, as a fallen race, unworthy to 
be approached, unworthy of the deference due to men; and 
this infinite wrong is done to the slave. A slave ! that nante 
severs all his ties except with beings as degraded as himself. 
He has no country, no pride or love of nation, no sympathy 
with the weal or woe of the laiid which gave him birth, no joy 
in its triumphs, no generous sorrow for its humiliation, no feel- 
ing of that strong unity with those around him which common 
laws, a common government, and a common history create* 
He is not allowed to go forth, as other men are, and to connect 
himself with strangers, to form new alliances by means of trade^ 
business, conversation. Society is every where barred against 
him. An iron wall forbids his access to his race. The mis- 
cellaneous intercourse of man with mad, which strengthens the 
feeling of our common humanity, and perhaps does more than 
all things to enlarge the intellect, is denied him. The world 
IS nothing to him; he does not hear of it. The plantation is his 
world. To him the universe is narrowed down almost wholly 
to the hut where sleeps, and the fields where he sweats for 
another's gain. Beyond these he must not step without leave; 
and even if allowed to wander, who has a respectful look or 
word for the slave ? In that name he carries with him an at- 
mosphere of repulsion . It drives men from him as if he were 
a leper. However gided by God, however thirsting for some 
higher use of his powers, he must hope for no friend beyond 
the ignorant, half-brutalized caste with which bondage has 
united him. To him there is no race, as there is no country* 
In truth, so fallen is he beneath sympathy, that multitudes will 
smile at hearing him compassionated for being berefl of these 
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tieg. Still he suffers great wrong. Just in proportioa as you 
sever a maa from his country and raee, he ceases to be a man. 
The rudest savage, who has a tribe with which he sympathises, 
and for which he is ready to die, is far exalted above the slave. 
How much more exalted is the poorest freeman, ia a civilized 
land, who feels his relation to a wide community; who lives 
under equal laws to which the greatest bow; whose social ties 
change and enlarge with the vicissitudes of life ^ whose mind 
and heart are open to the quickening, stirring influences of this 
various world. Poor slave! humanity's out-cast and orphan ! 
to whom no door is open, but that of the naked hut of thy de- 
graded caste ! art thou indeed a man ? Dost thou belong to 
the human brotherhood ? What is thy whole life but contin* 
ued insult % Thou meetest no look, which does not express 
thy hopeless exclusion from human sympathies. Thou mayest 
indeed be pitied in sickness and pain, and so is the animal. The 
deference due to a man, and which keeps alive a man's spirit, 
is unknown to thee. The intercourse, which makes the hum- 
blest individual in other spheres partaker more or less in the 
improvements of his race, thou must never hope for. May I 
not say, then^ that nothing extinguishes humanity like slavery. 

In reply to these and other representations of the wrongs and 
evils of this institution, we are told that slaves are well fed, 
well clothed, at least better than the peasantry and ope- 
ratives in many other countries; and this is gravely addu- 
ced as a vindication of slavery. A man capable of oiferingifi- 
ought, if any one ought, to be reduced to bondage. A man^-j^ 
who thinks food and raiment a compensation for liberty, whT 
would counsel men to sell themselves, to become property, 
give up all rights and power over themselves, for a >iaily raes^ 
of pottage, however savory, is a slave in heart. He has lost tn;> 
spirit of a man, and would be less wronged than other men, if 
a slave's collar were welded round his neck. 

The domestic slave is well fed, we are told, and so are the 
domestic animals. A nobleman's horse in Engfland is better 
lodged and more pampered than the operatives in Manchester' 




The gr ain which the horse consumes, might fluppoEt a atanring 
family. How sleek and shining his coat ! How gay and rich 
his caparison ! But why is he thus curried, and pampered, and 
bedecked ? To be bitted and curbed; and then to be mounted 
by his master, who arms himself with whip and spur to put 
the animal to his speed; and if any accident mar his strength 
or swiftness, he is sold from his luxuriant stall to be flayed, 
overworked, and hastened out of life by the merciless drayman. 
Suppose the nobleman should say to the half-starved, ragged 
operative of Manchester, ' I will give up my horse, and feed and 
clothe you with like sumptuousness, on condition that I may 
mount you daily with lash and spurs, and sell you when I can 
make a profitable bargain." Would you have the operative^ 
lor the sake of good tare and clothes^ take the lot of the brute ? 
or, in other words, become a aURve ? What reply would the 
heart of an Old England or New England laborer make to suck 
a proposal ? and yet if there be any soundness in the argument 
drawn from the slave's comforts, he ought to accept it thank- 
fully and greedily. 

Such arguments for slavery are insults. The man capable 
of using them ought to be rebuked as mean in spirit, hard of 
heart; and wanting all true sympathy with his race. I might 
reply, if I thought fit, to this account of the slave's blessings, 
that there is nothing very enviable in his food and wardrobe, 
that his comforts make no approach to those of the nobleman'B 
horse, and that a laborer of New England woujd prefer the 
fare of many an alms-house at home. But I cannot stoop to 
such reasoning-. Be the comforts of the slave what they may, 
they are no compensation for the degradation insolence, indigr 
nities, ignorance, servility, scars, and vio]atioi;is of domestic 
rights to which he is exposed. 

I have spoken of what seems to me the grand evil of slavery, 
the oatrage it offers to human nature. It would be easy to 
enlarge on other fatal tendencies and effects of this institution. 
But I forbear not only for want of time, but because I feel no 
ijfied of a minute exposition of its wrongs find miseries f o mjoike 
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it odious. I cannot endure to go through a labored proof of 
its iniquitous and injurious nature. No man wants such proof. 
He carries the evidence in his own heart. 1 need nothing but 
the most general view of slavery, to move my indignation tow-- 
ards it. I am more and more accustomed to throw out of sight its 
particular evils, its details of wrong and- suffering, and to see 
in.it simply an institution which deprives men of Freedom; and 
when I thus view it, I am tavight immediately, by an unerring 
instinct, that slavery is an intolerable wrong. Nature cries 
aloud for . ji'reedom as our proper good, our birthright ^nd 
Qur end, and resents nothing so much as its loss. It is true^ 
that we are placed at first, in subjection to others' wills; 
and spend childhood and youth under restraint. But we are 
governed at first that we may learn to govern ourselves; we 
begin with leading strings that we may learn to go alone. The 
discipline of the parent is designed to train up his children to 
act for themselves, and from a principle of duty in their own 
breasts. The child is not subjected to his father to be a slave, 
but to grow up to the energy, responsibility, relations and au- 
thority of a man. Freedom, courage, moral force, efficiency, 
independence, the large, generous action of the soul, these are 
the blessings in store for mb, the grand ends to which the re- 
straints of educatioD, of family, of school and college are di- 
cected. Nature knows no such thing as a perpetual yoke. Na- 
ture bends no head to the dust, to look Torever downward. 
Nature makes no man a chattel. Nature has implanted in 
all souls the thirst, the passion for liberty. Nature stirs 
the heart of the child, and prompts it to throw out its little 
Jjimbs in restlessness and joy and to struggle against restraint. 
Nature impels the youth to leap, to run, to put forth all his 
powers, to look with impatience on prescribed bounds, to climb 
the steep, to dive into the ocean, lo court danger, to spread him- 
self through the new world which he was born to inherit. Na- 
ture's life, nature's impulse, nature's joy is Freedom. A great-* 
er violence to nature cannot be conceived, than to rob man of 
liberty. 
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What is the end and essence of lifet It is to expand all our 
faculties and affections. It is to grow, to gain by exercise new 
energy, new intellect, new love. It is to hope, to strive, to 
bring out what is within us, to press towards what is above 
us. In other words, it is to be Free. Slavery is thus at war 
with the true life of human nature. Undoubtedly there is a 
power in the soul, which the loss of freedom cannot always 
subdue. There have been men, doomed to perpetual bondage, 
who have still thought and felt nobly, looked up to God with 
(rust, and learned by experience, that even bondage, like all 
other evils, may be made the occasion of high virtue. But these 
«re exceptions. In the main,our nature is too weak to grow 
under the weight of chains. 

To illustrate the supreme importance of Freedom, I would 
offer a remark, which may sound like a paradox, but will be 
found to be true. It is this, that even Despotism is endurable, 
only because it bestows a degree of freedom. Despotism,bad as 
it is, supplants a greater evil, and that is anarchy; and anarchy 
is worse^ chiefly because it is more enslaving. In anarchy all 
restraint is plucked from the strong, who make a prey of the 
weak; subduing them by terror, seizing on their property, and 
treading every right under foot. When the laws are prostra- 
ted, arbitrary, passionate, lawless will, the will of the strongest, 
exasperated by opposition, must prevail; and under this the 
rights of person, as well as property are cast down, and a 
palsying fear iiiiposes on menu's spirits a heavier chain, than was 
ever forged by an organized despotism. In the whole his- 
tory of tyranny in France, liberty was never so crushed as in 
the reign of terror in the revolution; when mobs and lawless 
combinations usurped the power of the State. A despot to be 
fiafe must establish a degree of order, and this implies laws^ 
tribunals, and some administration of justice, however rude; 
and still more, he has an interest in protecting industry and 
property to some degree, in order that he may extort the 
more from his people's earnings under the name of revenue. 
Thus despotism is an advance towards liberty; and in this 
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its strength verj mach lies; for the people hare a secret 
consciousness, that their rights suffer less, under one, than 
under many tyrants, under an organized absolutism, than un- 
der wild, lawless, passionate force; and on this conviction, a^ 
truly as on armies, rests the despot's throne. Thus freedom and 
rights are ever cherished goods of human nature. Man keeps 
them in sight even when most crushed; and just in proportion 
as civilization and intelligence advance, he secures them more 
and more. This is infallibly true notwithstanding oppo- 
site appearances. The old forms ef despotism may indeed 
continue in a progressive civilization, but their force declines; 
and public opinion, the will of the community, silently establish- 
es a sway over what seems and is denominated, absolute power. 
We have a striking example of this truth in Prussia, where the 
King seems unchecked, but where a code of wise and equal 
laws ensures to every man his rights to a degree experienced 
in few other countries, and where the administration of justice 
cannot safely be obstructed by the will of the sovereign. Thu^ 
freedom, man's dearest birthright, is the good towards which 
civil institutions tend. It is at once the sign and the means, 
the cause and the effect of human progress. It exists in a 
measure under tyrannical governments, and gives them their 
strength* No where is it wholly broken down, but under do- 
mestic slavery. Under this, man is made Property. Here lies 
the damning taint, the accursed blighting power^ the infinite 
evil of bondage. 

On this day, four years ago. Eight Hundred Thousand human 
beings were set free from the terrible evil of which I have 
given a faint sketch. Eight hundred thousand of our brethren, 
who had lived in darkness and the shadow of death, were vis- 
ited with the light of liberty. Instead of the tones of absolute, 
debasing command, a new voice broke on their ears, calling 
them to come forth ^ to be free. They were, undoubtedly, 
too rude, too ignorant, to comprehend the greatness of the 
blessing conferred on them this day. Freedom to them un- 
doubtedly seemed much what it is not. Children in intellect, 
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they seized on it as a child on a holiday. But slavery had not 
wholly stifled in them the instincts, feelings, judgments of men. 
They felt on this day, that the whip of the brutal overseer was 
broken; and was that no cause for exulting joy? Th«y felt, 
that wrfe and child coald no longer be insulted or scourged in 
(heir sight, and they be denied the privilege of lifting up a voice 
in their behalf Was that no boon? Th«y felt that henceforth they 
were to work from their own wills, for their own good, thai 
they might earn perhaps a hut, which they might call their own, 
and which the foot of a master could not profane, nor a mas- 
ter's interest lay waste. Can you not conceive how they 
stretched out their limbs, and looked on them with a new joy, 
saying, These are our own. Can you not conceive how they 
leaped with a new animation, exulting to put forth powers, 
which were from that day to be "their own ?" Can you 
not conceive how they looked round them on the fields 
and hills, and said to themselves, We can go now where we 
will; and how they continued to live in their huts withnew 
content, because they could leave them if they would ? Can 
you not conceive, howdimideas^of a better lot dawned on their 
long dormant minds; how the future, once a blank^ began to 
brighten before them; how hope began to spread her unused 
pinions; how the faculties and feelings of men came to a new 
birth within them? The father and mother took their child t o 
their arms and saiS, Nobody can sell you from us now. Was 
not that enough to give them a new life ? The husband and 
wife began to feel, that there was an inviolable sanctity in 
marriage; and a glimpse, however faint, of a moral, spiritual 
bond, began to take place of the loose sensual tie, which had 
held them together. Still more, and what deserves special 
note, the colored man raised his eyes, on this day, to the white 
man, and saw the infinite chasm between himself and the white 
race growing narrower; saw and felt that he too was a Man, 
that he too had rights; that he belonged to the common father, 
not to a frail, selfish creature; that under God he was his own 
master. A rude feeling of dignity, in strange contrast with 
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the abjectness of the slave, gave new courage to that look, 
gave a firmer tone, a manlier tread. This, had I been there, 
would have interested me especially. The tumult of joyful 
feeling bursting forth in the broken language which slavery had 
taught, I should have sympathized with. But the sight of the 
slave rising into a man, looking on the white race with a steady 
eye, with the secret consciousness of a common nature, and be- 
ginning to comprehend his heaven-descended,inalienable rightd^ 
would have been the crowning joy. 

It was natural to expect that the slaves, on the first of Au- 
gust, receiving the vast, incomprehensible gifl of freedom, would 
have rushed into excess. It would not have surprised me, had 
I heard of intemperance, tumult, violence. Liberty ^ that mighty 
boon, for which nations have shed rivers of their best blood, 
for which they have toiled and suffered for years, perhaps for 
ages, was given to these poor, ignorant creatures in a day, and 
given to them after lives of cruel bondage, immeasurably more 
cruel than any political oppression. Would it have been won- 
derful, if they had been intoxicated by the sudden, vast trans- 
ition, if Ihey had put to shame the authors of their freedom, by 
an immediate abuse of it ? Happily, the poor negroes had en- 
joyed one privilege in their bondage. They had learned some- 
thing of Christianity, very little indeed, yet enough to teach 
them that liberty was the gifl of God. That mighty power, re- 
ligion, had begun a work within them. The African nature, 
seems singularly susceptible of this principle. Benevolent 
missionaries^ whom the anti-slavery spirit of England had sent 
into the colonies, had for some time been working on the de- 
graded mind of the bondmen, and not wholly in vain. The 
slaves, whilst denied the rank of men by their race, had caught 
the idea of their relation to the Infinite Father. That great 
doctrine of the Universal, Impartial Love of God, embracing 
the most obscure, dishonored , oppressed, had dawned on them. 
Their new freedom thus became associated with religion, the 
mightiest principle on earth, and by this it was not merely sav- 
ed from excess, but made the spring of immediate elevation. 

c 



Little did I imagine, that the emancipation of the Sfaves, wai^ 
to be invested with holiness and moral subHmity. Little did 
I eipect, that my heart was to be touched by it, aerb)riew events 
in history. But the emotions, with which I first read the narra- 
tive of the great gift of liberty in Antigua, are still fresh in mj 
mind. Let me read to you the story; none I thitik, can hear 
h unmoved. It is the testimony of trust-worthy men, who 
Tisited the Weist Indies to observe the effects of Emancipa- 
tion. 

^^ To convey to the reader some acconnC of the way in which, 
the great crisis passed, we hero give the substance of several 
accounts which were related to us in different parts of the is- 
land, by those who witnessed them. 

'^ The Wesleyans kept vrateh-nighi in all their chapels, on 
the night of the 31st of July. One of the Wesleyan mlssionci- 
ties gave us an account of the wat«h meeting at the chapel in 
St Johns . The capacious bouse was filled with the candidates 
.for liberty. All was animation and eagerness. A mighty chorus 
of voices swelled the song of expectation and joy, and as they 
united In prayer, the voice of the leader was drowned in the 
universal acclamation of thank8giving,and praise, and blessing^ 
tind honor, and glory to God who had come down for their de- 
liverance. In such exercises the evening was spent until the 
hour of twelve approached. The missionary then proposed, that 
when * the clock on the cathedral should begin to strike, the 
Ivhole congregation should fall upon their knees, and receive 
the boon of freedom in silence. Accordingly as the loud* beM 
tolled its first notes, the crowded assembly pfostrated them- 
selves on their knees. All was silent, save (he quivering, half 
stifled breath of the struggling spirit. The slow notes of the 
tiock fell upon the multitude; peal on peal, peal on. peal, rol- 
led over the prostrate throng, in tones of angels' voices, thrill- 
iog among the desolate chords and weary heart strings. Scarce 
bad the clock sounded its last note, when the lightning flashed 
vividly around, and a loud peal of thunder roared along the 
isky; God's pillar of fire, and trump of jubilee! A moment 
of profbundest silence passed; then came the burst; they broke 
forth in prayer; they shouted, they sung, ^^ (jflory Alleluia;'' 
they dapped their hands, leaped up, fell down, clasped each 
other in their free arms, cried, laughed, and went to and fro, 
tossing upward their unfettered hands; but high above the wholb 
there was a mighty sound which ever and anon sweHed up; k 
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Was the uttering in negro broken dialect^ of gratitude to God, 
^^ After this gush of excitement had spent itself, and the con- 
gregation became calm, the religious exercises were resumed, 
and the remainder of the night was occupied in singing and 
prayer, in reading the Bible, and in addresses from the mis«> 
sionaries, explaining the nature of the freedom just received, 
and exhorting the freed people to be industrious, steady, obedi- 
ent to the laws, and to shew themselves in all things worthy of 
the high boon which God had conferred upon thera. 

'^ The first of August came on Friday, and a release wan 
proclainied from all work until the next Monday. The day was 
chiefly spent, by the great mass of negroes, in the churches and 
chapels. Thither they flocked as clouds, and as doves to their 
windows. The clergy and missionaries throughout the island 
Vere actively engaged, seizing the opportunity, in order to en- 
lighten the people on all the duties and responsibilities of their 
new situatiuu, and above all, urging them to the attainment of 
that higher liberty with which Christ maketh his children free* 
In every quarter we were assured that the day was like a Sahi- 
l>ath. Work had ceased; the hum of business was still, anjL 
poise and tumult were unheard in the streets^ Tranquilitjr 
pervaded the towns and country. A Sabbath indeed! when 
the wicked ceased from troubling, and the weary were at rest, 
and the slave was freed from the master ! The planters inform- 
ed us, that they went to the chapels where their own people 
were. assembled, greeted them, shook hands with them, and ej^- 
changed most hearty good wishes."^ 

Such is the power of true religion, or the rqdest minds. Such, 
the deep fountain of feeling in the African soul. Such, the 
race of men, whom we are trampling in the dust. ]9ow few of 
our assemblies, with all our intelligence and refinement, ofiej: 
to God this overflowing gratitude, this profound, tender, rap- 
turous homage ! True, the Slaves poured out their joy with 
a child-like violence ; but we see a childhood full of promise. 
And why do we place this race beneath us ?. Because nature 
has burnt on them a darker hue. But does the essence of hu- 
manity live in color ? Is the black man less a man than the 
white ? Has he i^ot human powers, human rights? Does hvi 
£olor reach to his soul? Is reason in him a whit blacker thayi 

* .S«^ EmancipQtioa in (he West Indies, by Thome and Kimbalt. 
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in U8? Have his conscience and affections been dipped in an 
inky flood? To the eye of God^ are his pure thoughts and kind 
feelings less fair than our own ? We are apt to think this 
prejudice of color founded in nature. But in the most enlight- 
ened countries in Europe, the man of African descent is re- 
ceived into the society of the great and good, as an equal and 
friend. It is here only that this prejudice reigns; and to this 
prejudice, strengthened by our subjection to southern influence, 
must be ascribed our indifference to the progress of liberty in 
the West Indies. Ought not the emancipation of nearly a million 
of human beings, so capable of progress as the African race, 
to have sent a thrill of joy, through a nation of freemen 1 But 
this great event was received in our country with indlfFerenco; 
Humanity Justice, Christian sympathy, the love of liberty, found 
but few voices here. Nearly a million of men, at no great dis- 
tance from our land, passed from the most degrading bon- 
dage into the ranks of freedom, with hardly a welcome, from 
these shores. 

Perhaps you will say, that we are bound to wait for the 
fruiis of cmancipation,^before we celebrate it as a great event 
in history. I think not so. We ought to rejoice immediately, 
without delay, whenever an act of justice is done, especially 
a grand public act, subverting the oppression of ages. We 
ought to triumph, when the right prospers, without waiting for 
consequences. We ought not to doubt about consequences, 
when men, in obedience to conscience, and in the exercise of 
their best wisdom, redress a mighty wrong. If God reigns, 
then the subversion of a vast crime, then the breaking of an 
unrightous yoke, must in its final results be good. Undoubted- 
ly an old abuse, which has sent its roots through society, can- 
not be removed without inconvenience or suffering. Indeed no 
great social change, however beneficial, can occur without par- 
tial, temporary pain. But must abuses be sheltered without 
end, and human progress, given up in despair, because some, 
who have fattened on wrongs, will cease to prosper at the ex- 
pense of their brethren. Undoubtedly Slavery cannot be broken 
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up without deranging in a measure the old social erder. Mu8t| 
therefore, slavery be perpetual? Has the Creator laid on any 
portion of his children the necessity of everlasting bondage ? 
Must wrong know no end ? Has oppression a charter from 
God, which is never to grow old ? What a libel on God, as 
well as on man, is the supposition, that society cannot subsist 
without perpetuating the degradation of a large portion of the 
race! Is this indeed the law of the creation, that multitudes 
must be oppressed? That states can subsist and prosper only 
through crime ? Then there is no God. Then an evil spirit 
reigns over the universe. It is an impious error to believe, that 
injustice is a necessity under the government of the Most High. 
It is disloyalty to principle, treachery to virtue, to suppose that 
a righteous, generous work, conceived in a sense of duty and 
carried on with deliberate forethought, can issue in misery, in 
ruin. To this want of faith in rectitude, society owes its woes, 
owes the licensed frauds and crimes of statesmen, the licensed 
frauds of trade, the continuance of slavery. Once let men 
put faith in rectitude, let them feel that justice is strength, that 
disinterestedness is a sun and a shield, that selfishness and 
crime are weak and miserable, and the face of the earth would 
be changed. The groans of ages would cease. We ought to 
shout for joy, not shrink like cowards, when justice and humani- 
ty triumph over established wrongs. 

The emancipation of the British Islands, ought then to have 
called forth acclamation at its birth. Much more should we 
rejoice in it now, when time has taught us the folly of the fears 
and the suspicions which it awakened, and.taught us the safety 
c{ doing right. Emancipation has worked well. Ry this I do 
not mean, that is has worked miracles. I have no glowing pic- 
tures to exhibit to you of the West Indian Islands. An act of 
the British parliament, declaring them free, has not changed 
them into a paradise. A few strokes of the pen,'^cannot reverse 
the laws of nature, or conquer the almost omnipotent power 
of early and long continued habit. Even in this country, where 
ve breath the air of freedom from our birth, and where we have 
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^rown up amidst churchesi and schoolrhou^es and under wise 
and equal laws, even here we find no paradise. Here are 
crime and povertj and wo; and can you expect a poor igno- 
rant race, born to bondage, scarred with the laah, uneducated, 
and unused to all the motives which stimulate industry, caii you 
expect these to unlearn in a day the lessons of years, and to 
furnish all at once themes for eloquent description. Were ybu 
to visit those islands, you would find a slovenly agriculture, 
much ignorance, and more sloth than you see at home; and yet 
Emancipation works well, far better than could have been an^ 
ticipated. To me it could hardly have worked otherwise than 
veil. It banished slavery, that wrong and curse not to be 
borne. It gave freedom, the dear birthright of humanity ; and 
had it done nothing more, I should have found in it cause for 
joy. Freedom, simple Freedom is ^^ in my estimation just, far 
prized above all price". I do not stop to ask, if the emanci- 
pated are better fed and clothed than formerly. They are Free, 
and that one word contains a world of good unknown to the 
most pampered slave. 

But emancipation has brought more than naked liberty. The 
emancipated are making progress in intelligence^ comforts^ 
purity; and progress is the great good of life. No. matter 
where men are at any given moment; the great question about 
themi is, are they going forward? Do they improve ? Slavery 
was immoveable, hopeless degradation. It is the glory of lib- 
erty to favor progress, and this great blessing, emahcipatioB 
has bestowed. . We were told indeed, that Emancipation was 
to turn the green islands of the West Indies into deserts ; but 
they still rise from the tropical sea as blooming and verdant as 
before. We were told, that the slaves, if set free, would break 
out in universal massacre ; but since that event, not a report 
has reached us of murder perpetrated by a colored man oir the 
white population. We were told, that crimes would multiply ; 
but they are diminished in every emancipated island, and very 
greatly in most We were told that the freed slave, would 
abandon himself to idleness, and this I did anticipate, to a 
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considerable degree, as the first result. Men^ on whom indas* 
try had been forced by the lash, and who had been taught to 
regard sloth as their master's chief good, were strongly tempted 
to^urrender the first days of freedom to indolent indulgence. 
But in this respect the evil has been so small^ as to fill a re- 
flecting man with admiration. In truth, no race but the Afri^ 
can could have made the great transition with so little harm to 
themselves and others. In general, they resumed their work 
after a short burst of joy. The desire of property, of bettering 
their lot, at once sprang* up within them in sufficient strength 
to counterbalance the love of ease. Some of them have become 
proprietors of the soil. New villages have grown up under 
their hands; their huts are more comfortable; their dress more 
decent, sometimes too expensive. When I tell you that the 
price of real estate in theso islands has risen, and that the im- 
ports from the mother country, especially those for th^ labor- 
er's use, have increased, you will judg-e whether the libera- 
ted slaves, are living as drones. Undoubtedly the planter has 
sometimes wanted workmen, and the staple product oi the 
island, sugar, has decreased. But this can be explained 
without much reproach to the emancipated^ The laborer, 
who in slavery was over^tasked in the cane-field and sngar 
mill> is anxious to buy or hire land, sufficient for his support^ 
and to work for himself, instead of hiring himself to another. A 
planter from British Guiana, informed me a few weeks ago, 
that a company of colored men had paid down seventy thou-^ 
sand dollars for a tract of land in the most valuable part of that 
colony. It is not sloth, so much as a spirit of manly indepen- 
dence, which has withdrawn the laborer from the plantation; 
and this evil, if so it must be called, has been increased by his 
unwillingness to subject his wife and daughter to the toils of 
the field, which they used to bear in the da} s of Slavery. Un- 
doubtedly the colored population might do more, but they do 
enough to earn a better lot than they ever enjoyed, and the 
work of improvement goes on among them. 

I pass to a still brighter view. The spirit of education has 
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sprung up among the people to an extent worthy of ad- 
miration. We despise them ; and yet there is reason to be- 
lieve, that a more general desire to educate their children is to 
be found among them, than exists among large portions of the 
white population in the slave States of the South. They have 
learned, that their ignorance is the great barrier between them 
and the white men, and this they are in earnest to prostrate. 
It has been stated, that in one island, not a child above ten 
years of age was unable to read. Human history probably 
furnishes no parallel of an equal progress, in a half civilized 
community. 

To this must be added their interest in religious institutions. 
Their expenditures for the support of these are such, as should 
put to shame the backwardness of multitudes in countries call- 
ing themselves civilized. They do more than we, in proper- 
tiQU to their means. Some of them have ev^n subscribed 
funds for the diffusion of the gospel in Africa, an instance of 
their zeal, rather than their wisdom; for they undoubtedly need 
all they can spare for their own instruction. Their conceptions 
of religion, are of course narrow and rude, but their hearts 
have been touched by its simpler truths; and love is the key to 
higher knowledge. — To this let me add, that marriage is ac- 
quiring sanctity in their eyes, that domestic life is putting on a 
new refinement, and you will see that this people have all the 
elements of social progress. Property, marriage and religion, 
have been called the pillars ef society, and of these the libe- 
rated slave has learned the value. 

The result of all these various improvements, is what every 
wise friend of humanity must rejoice in. Their social position 
is changed. They have taken rank among men. They are no 
longer degraded by being looked on as degraded. They no 
longer live under that withering curse, the contempt of their 
fellow beings. The tone in which they are spoken to, no 
longer expresses their infinite and hopeless depression. They 
are treated as men; some of them engage in lucrative pursuits; 
all the paths of honor as well as of gain are open to them; they 
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are found in the legislatures; they fill civil offices, they havd 
military appointments, and in all these conditions acquit them- 
selves honorably. Their humanity is recognized, and without 
this recognition men pine and had better be led to perish. 

I have no thought of painting these islands as Edens. That 
great ignorance prevails among the emancipated people, that 
they want our energy, that the degradation of slavery has not 
vanished all at once with the name, this I need not tell you. 
No miracle has been wrought on them. But their present lot 
compared with slavery, is an immense good; and when we con- 
sider, that as yet we have seen comparatively nothing of the 
blessed influences of freedom, we ought to thank God with 
something of their own fervor for the vast deliverance which he 
hath vouchsafed them. 

We commemorate with transport the redemption of a nation 
from political bondage^ but this is a light burden compared 
with personal slavery. The oppression which these United 
States threw off by our revolutionary struggle, was the perfec- 
tion of freedom, when placed by the side of the galling, crush- 
ing, intolerable yoke which bowed the Afi*ican to the dust.' 
Thank God, it is broken. Thank God, our most injured breth- 
ren have risen to the rank of men. Thank God, Eight Hun- 
dred Thousand human beings have been made free. 

These are the natural topics suggested by this day, but there 
are still higher views to which I invite your attention. There 
are other grounds on which this first of August should be hailed 
with gratitude by the Christian. If I saw in the Emancipation 
which we celebrate, only the redemption of Eight Hundred 
Thousand fellow creatures from the greatest wrong on earth, I 
should indeed rejoice; but I know not that I should commemo- 
rate it by public solemnities. This particular result moves me 
less than other views, which, though less obvious^ are far more 
significant and full of promise. 

When I look at West Indian emancipation, what strikes 
me most forcibly and most joyfully^ is the Spirit in which it had 
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ill origin. What broke the slaves' chain ? Did a fareigit kk" 
'^'ader summon them to his standard, and reward them with free* 
torn for their help in conquering their masters ? Or did they owe 
liberty to their own exasperated valor; to courage maddened 
bj despair; to massacre and unsparing revenge? Or did cal- 
enlations of the superior profit of free labor^ persuade the 
owner to emancipation as a means of superior gain? JVo. West 
Indian emancipation was the fruit of Christian principle acting 
ta the mtnd and heart of a great people. The liberator of 
those slaves was Jesus Christ. That voice, which rebuked d^s- 
•ase and death and set their victims free, broke the heavier 
^hain of slavery. The conflict against slavery began is £ng-» 
land, about fifty years ago. It began with Christians. It waa 
at its birth a christian, enterprise. Its power was in the con- 
sciences and generous sympathy of men, who had been trained 
in the school of Christ. It was resisted by prejudice, custom,; 
interest, opulence, pride and the civil power. Almost the who)« 
weight of the commercial class, was at first thrown into the 
6pp&8kt scale. The politician dreaded the effects of abolition ^ 
on the wealth and revenue of the nation. The King did not 
disguise his hostility; and I need not tell you that it found lit- 
tle favor with the aristocracy. The titled and proud are not. 
the first to sympathize with the abject. The cause had nothing 
ia rely on, but the spirit of the English people; and that peo- 
ple did respond to the reasonings, pleadings, rebukes of chris- 
tian philanthropy, as nation never did before. The history of 
this warfare^cannot be read without seeing, that, once at least, a 
groat nation was swayed by high and disinterested principles. 
Men of the world deride the notion of influencing human af^ 
fairs by any but selfish motives; and it is a melancholy truth, 
that the movements of nations have done much to confirm the 
darkest views of human nature. What a track of crime, des- 
olation, war, we are called by history to travel over ! Still 
history is lighted up by great names, by noble deeds, by patri- 
ots and martyrs; and especially in Emancipation we see a great 
nation, putting forth its power and making great sacrifices, for 
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a distant^ degraded race of men, who had no claims but those 
of wronged and suffering humanity. Some, and not a few, hare 
blamed, as superfluous, the compensation given by England to 
the {ilanter for the slaves. On on« account I rejoice at it. It 
is a testimony to the disinterested motives of the nation. A 
people, groaning under a debt which would crush any other 
people, borrowed Twenty Million pounds sterling,a hundred mil- 
lion of dollars, and paid it as the price of the slaves' freedom. 
This act stands alone in the page of history, and Emancipation 
having such an origin, deserves to be singled out for public 
commemoration. 

What gave peculiar interest to this aet,was the fallen, abject 
fitate of the people, on whom freedom was conferred at such a 
cost. They were not Englishmen. They had no claim found- 
ed on commend escent, on common history, or any national bond . 
There was nothing in their lot to excite the imagination. They 
had done nothing to draw regard. They weighed nothing in 
human affairs. They belonged to no nation. They were hard- 
ly recognised as men. Humanity could hardly wear a more 
abject form. But under all this abjectness^ under that black 
skin, under those scars of the lash, under those half naked bod- 
ies put up to auction, and sold as cattle, the people of England 
«aw the lineaments of humanity, saw fellow creatures, saw the 
capacities and rights and immortal destinies of men, and in the 
spirit of brotherhood, and from reverence for humanity broke 
cheir chains. 

When I look at this act, I do not stop at its immediate re- 
sults, at the emancipation of Eight Hundred Thousand human 
beings, nor do I look at the act as standing alone. I look at 
the spirit from which it sprung, and see here a grand and most 
cheering foundation of human hope. I see, that Christianity 
has not come into the world in vain. I see that the blood of the 
cross was not shed in vain. I see, that the prophecies in the 
scriptures of a mighty change in human affairs, were not idle 
words. It is true, that Christianity has done little compared 
irith these predictions. The corruptions of our age, who is so 
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blind M not to seel But that a new principle, derived from 
Chriftianity and destined to renovate the earth, is at Vork - - 

among these various elements; that silently a new spirit of hu-- 
manit/« a new respect for human nature, a new comprehension of 
human rights, a new feeling of brotherhood, and new ideas of a 
higher social state, have been and are unfolding themselves, 
under the influences of christian truth and christian civiliza- i 

tion, who can deny? Society is not what it once was. Amidst 
all the stir of selfish passion, the still voice of Christianity is 
beard ;a diviner spirit mixes however imperfectly, with the work- 
ings of worldliness; and we are beginning to learn the mighty 
revolution which a heavenly faith is to accomplish here on earth. 

Christianity is the hope of the world, and we ought to regard 
every conspicuous manifestation of its spirit and power, as an 
era in human history. We are dazzled by revolutions of em« 
pires; we hope much from the rise or fall of Governments. But 
nothing but Christianity can regenerate the earth; and accord- 
ingly we should hail with joy every sign of a clearer compre- 
hension, and a deeper feeling of its truths. Christianity tru- 
ly understood, has a direct tendency to that renovation of the 
world which it foretells. It is not an abstract system, secluding 
the disciple from his kind; but it makes him one with his race, 
breaks down all barriers between him and his brethren, arms 
him with a martyr's spirit in the cause of humanity, sends him 
forth to be a saviour of the lost; and just as far as Christianity 
is thus viewed and felt by its followers, the redemption of the 
world draws nigh. These views of religion are making their 
way. They dawn upon us not only in emancipation, but in 
many other movements of our age; not that they have ever 
been wholly obscured; but the rank which they hold in the 
Christian system, and the vast social changes which they in- ^ 

vplve, have not, until the present day, been dreamed of. 

An the doctrines of Christianity are more and more seen to 
be bonds of close, spiritual, reverential union between man and 
man, and this is the most cheering view of our time. Chris- 
tianity is a revelation of the infinite, universal, parental love of 
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God towards his human family/comprehending the most sinful, 
descending to the most fallen, and its aim is to breathe the same 
love into its disciples. It shows us Christ tasting death, for 
every man, and it summons us to take his cross, or to partici- 
pate of his sufferings in the same cause. Its doctrine of Im- 
mortality gives infinite worth to every human being; for every 
one is destined to this endless life. The doctrine of Ihe ^^Word 
made fiesh," shows us God uniting himself most intimately 
with our nature, manifesting himself in a human form, for the 
very end of making us partakers of his own perfection. The 
doctrine of Grace, as it is termed, reveals the Infinite Father 
imparting his Holy Spirit, the best gift he can impart, to the 
humblest human being who emplores it. Thus love and rever- 
ence for human nature, a love for man stronger than death, is 
the very spirit of Christianity. Undoubtedly this spirit is faintly 
comprehended by the best of us. Some of its most striking 
expressions, are still derided in society. Society still rests on 
Belfish principles. Men sympathise still with the prosperous 
and great, not the abject and down-trodden. But amidst this 
degradation, brighter glimpses of Christianity are caught then 
before. There are deeper, wider sympathies with mankind. 
The idea of raising up the mass of human beings to intellectu- 
al, moral, and spiritual dignity, is penetrating many minds. 
Among the signs of a brighter day, perhaps tha West Indian 
emancipation is the most conspicuous; for in this the rights of 
the most despised men have been revered. 

There are some among us at the present moment, who are 
waiting for the speedy coming of Christ. They expect, before 
another year closes, to see him in the clouds, to hear his voice, 
to. stand before his judgement seat. These illusions spring 
from misinterpretation of Scripture language. Christ in the 
New Testament, is said to come, whenever his religion breaks 
out in new glory, or gains new triumphs. He came in the 
the Holy Spirit in the day of Pentecost. He came in the de- 
struction of Jerusalem, which, by subverting the old ritual law^ 
a^d breaking the power of the worst enemies of his religion. 
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ensured to it new victories. He came in the Reformation of 
the church. He came on this day four years ago, when, through 
bis religion, Eight Hundred Thousand men were raised from 
the lowest degradation, to the rights, and dignity, and fellow- 
ship of men. Christ's outward appearance is of little moment, 
compared with the brighter manifestation of his spirit. The 
Christian, whose inward eyes and ears are touched by God, dis- 
cerns the coming of Christ, hears the sound of his chariot 
wheels and the voice of his trumpet, when no other perceives 
then« He discerns the Saviour's advent in the dawning of high- 
er truth on the world,in new aspirations of the church aflter per- 
fection, in the prostration of prejudice and error, in brighter ex- 
pressions of Christian love, in more enlightened and intense 
consecration of the Christian to the cause of humanity, free- 
dom, and religion. Christ comes in the conversion, the re- 
generation, the emancipation of the world. 

You here see, why it is that I rejoice in the great event which 
this day commemorates. To me this event does not stand 
alone. It is a sign of the triumph of Christianity, and a pre- 
a^e and herald of grander victories of truth and humanity. 
Christianity did not do its last work when it broke the slave's 
chain. No; this was but a type of what it is to achieve. Since 
the African was emancipated, the drunkard has been set free. 
We may count the disenthralled from intemperance by hun- 
dreds of thousands, almost by millions, and this work has been 
achieved by Christian truth and Christian love. In this, we 
have a new proof of the coming of Christ in his kingdom; and 
the grand result of these and other kindred movements of our 
times, should be, to give us a new faith in what Christianity is to 
accomplish. We need this faith. We are miserably wanting 
in it. We scarcely believe what we see of the triumphs of the 
cross. This is the most disastrous unbelief of our times. I 
am pointed now and then to an infidel, as he is called, a man who 
denies Christianity. But there is a sadder sight. It is that of 
thousands and millions who profess Christianity, but have no 
fiuth in its power to accomplish the work to which it is o rdaio 
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ed^ no faith in the power of Christ over the passions, predju^ 
dices, and corrupt institutions of men, no faith in the end of 
his mission, in the regenerating energy of his spirit and truth. 
Let this day, my friends, breathe into all our souls a new trust 
in the destinies of our race. Let us look on the future with 
new hope. 1 see indeed numberless obstructions to the re- 
generation of the world. But is not a deep feeling of the cor* 
ruptions of the world fermenting in many breasts? Is there 
not a new thirst for an individual and social life more in har-t 
mony with Jesus Christ, than has yet existed? Can great truths, 
after having been once developed, die? Is not the human soul 
opening itself more and more to the divine perfection and beau- 
ty of Christ's character? And who can foretell what this mighty 
agency is to accomplish in the world? The present day is 
indeed a day of distrust, complaint, and anxious forebodings. 
On every side, voices of fear and despondency reach us. Let. 
us respond to them, with a voice of faith and hope. Let us not 
shut our eyes ungratefully on the good already wrought in our 
times; and seeing in this the pledge of higher blessings, let us 
arm ourselves with manly resolution to do or suffer, each in his 
own sphere, whatever may serve to prepare the way for a holi- 
lier and happier age. It may be, as some believe, that this age 
sto be preceded by fearful judgments, by ** days of vengeance," 
by purifying fire; but the triumphs of Christianity, however de- 
ferred, are not the less surely announced by what it has already 
achieved. 



I have now given the more general views which belong to 
^his occasion; but I cannot close this address without com- 
ing nearer home, and touching, however slightly, some topics 
t)f a more personal character, and in which we have a more par- 
ticular interest. 

I am a stranger among you; but when I look round, I feel 
IS if the subject of this address peculiarly befitted this spot. 
fVhere am I now pleading the cause and spealung the praises 
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of liberty? Not in crowded cities, where, amidst men^s works 
and luxuries, aad wild speculations, and eager competitions for 
gain, the spirit of liberty oflcn languishes; but amidst tower- 
ing mountains, embosoming peaceful vales. Amidst these vast 
works of God, the soul naturally goes forth and cannot endure 
the thought of a chain. Your ^ree air, which we come to in- 
hale for health, breathes into us something better than health, 
even a freer spirit. Mountains have always been famed for 
nourishing brave souls and the love of liberty. At Ther- 
mopylse, in many a fastness of Switzerland, in the gorges of 
mountains, the grand battles of liberty have been fought. Even 
in this country, slavery hardly sets foot on the mountains. She 
curses the plain ; but as soon as you begin to ascend the high- 
lands of the South, slavery begins to disappear. West Vir- 
ginia and East Tennessee are cultivated chiefly by the mus- 
cles of freemen; and could these districts be erected into States, 
they would soon clear themselves of the guilt and shame of 
enslaving their brethren. Men of Berkshire ! whose nerves 
and souls the mountain air has braced, You surely will respond 
to him, who speaks of the blessings of freedom and the misery 
of bondage. I feel, as if the feeble voice, which now addresses 
you, must find an echo amidst these forest-crowned heights. 
Do they not impart something of their own power and loiliness 
to men^s souls ? Should our Commonwealth ever be invaded 
by victorious armies, freedom's last asylum would be here. 
Here may a free spirit, may reverence for all human rights, 
may sympathy for all the oppressed, may a stern, solemn pur- 
pose to give no sanction to oppression, take stronger and 
stronger possession of men's minds, and from these mountains 
may generous impulses spread far and wide. 

The joy of this occasion is damped by one thought. Our 
own country is in part the land of slavery; and slavery be- 
comes more hideous here than any where else, by its contrast 
with our free institutions. It is deformity married to beauty. 
It is, as if a flame from Hell were to burst forth in the regions 
of the blessed. No other evil in our country, but this, should 
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(liarm us. Our other difficulties are the mists dimming our 
prospects for a moment. This is a dark cloud, scowling over 
our whole land; and within it the prophetic ear hear the low 
muttering of the angry thunder. We in the free States, try to 
escape the reproach which falls on America, by saying, that 
this institution is not ours, that the foot of the slave never press- 
ed our soil; but we cannot fly from the shame or guilt of the in- 
stitution, as long as we give it any support. Most unhappily, 
there are provisions of the Constitution binding us to give it 
support. Let us resolve to free ourselves from these. Let us 
say to the South, " we shall use no force to subvert your slavery; 
neither will we use it to uphold the evil.'' Let no temptations, 
no love of gain, seduce us to abet or sanction this wrong. There 
is something worse than to be a slave. It is to make other men 
slaves. Better be trampled in the dust, than trample on a fel- 
low creature. Much as I shrink from the evils inflicted by 
bondage on the millions who bear it, I would sooner endure them 
than inflict them on a brother. Freemen of the mountains! as 
&r asyou have power, remove from yourselves, from our dear 
and venerable mother, the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 
and from all the Free States, the baseness and guilt of min- 
istering to slavery, of acting as the Slaveholder's police, of 
lending him arms and strength to secure his victim. I depre- 
cate all political action on slavery, except for one end, and 
this end is, to release the free states from all connection with 
this oppressive institution, to sever slavery wholly from the 
National Government, to make it exclusively the concern of 
the States in which it exists. For this end, memorials should 
be poured in upon Congress, to obtain from that body such modiv 
flcations of the laws, and such propositions to amend the con- 
stitution, as well set us free from obligation to sanction slavery. 
This done, political action, on the subject ought to cease. We 
shall then have no warrant to name slavery in Congress, or to 
it, except by that moral influence which every man is bound to 
exert against every form of evil. 

There are some people here, more kind than wise, who are 
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unwilling that any action or sensibility on the subject of slarery 
should spring up at the North, from^ their apprehensions of the 
danger of Emancipation. The danger of Emancipation ! this 
parrot-phrase, caught froin the South, is thought by nrenj a 
Sufficient answer to all the pleas that can be urged in favor of 
the slave. But the lesson of this day, is the safety of 
Emancipation. The West Indian Islands teach us this lesson 
with a thousand tongues. Emancipation can hardly take place 
under more unfavorable circumstances than it encountered in 
those islands. The master abhorred it, repelled it as long as 
possible, submitted to it only from force, and consequently did 
little to mitigate its evils, or to conciliate the freed bondman. 
In those islands, the slaves were eight or ten times mere numer- 
ous than the whites. Yet perfect order has followed emanci* 
pation. Since this event, the military force has been reduced, 
and the colored men instead of breaking into riot, are among 
the soldiers by whom it is to be suppressed. In this country, 
the white population of the South exceeds in number the color- 
ed; and who that knows the two classes, can apprehend danger 
from the former, in case of emancipation? Holding all the 
property, all the intellectual, the civil, the military power, and 
distinguished by courage, it seems incredible, that the white 
race should tremble before the colored, should be withheld by 
fear from setting them free. If the alarm be real, it can bo 
explained only by the old observation, that the injurious are 
prone to fear, that men naturally suspect and dread those whom 
they wrong. All tyrants are' jealous, and persuade themselves, 
that were they to loosen the reins ^ lawlessness, pillage, murder j 
would disorganise society. But emancipation, conferred de- 
liberately, and conscientiously, is safe. So say facts, and rea- 
son says the same. Chains are not the necessary bonds of so- 
ciety. Oppression is not the rock on which States rest. To 
keep the peace, you need not make the earth a province of Sa- 
tan; in other words, you need not establish wrong and outrage 
by law. The way to keep men from cutting your throats, is not 
to put them under the lash, to extort their labor by force, tQ 
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spoil them of their earnings, to pamper yourselves out of their* 
compelled toil, and to keep them in brutal ignorance. Do not, 
do not believe this. Believe, if you will, that seeds of thistles 
will yield luxuriant crops of wheat; believe that drought will 
fertilize your fields. But do not believe that you must rob and 
crush your fellov creatures, to make them harmless, to keep 
the State in order and peace. Oh ! do not imagine that God 
has laid on any one the necessity of doing wrong ; that He, who 
secures the blessed harmony of the universe, by wise and be- 
neficent laws, has created a world, in which all pure and 
righteous laws must be broken to preserve the show of peace. 
I honor free enquiry, and willingly hear my cherished opinions 
questioned; but there are certain truths which I can no more 
doubt than my own existence. That God is just and good, and 
that justice and goodness are his laws, and are at once the safe- 
ty and glory of his creatures, I can as little question, as that 
the whole is greater than the part. When I am told, that so- 
ciety can only subsist by robbing men of their dearest rights, 
my reason is as much insulted, as if I were gravely taught that 
effects require no cause, or that it is the nature of yonder beau- 
tiful stream to ascend these mountains,or to return to its source. 
The doctrine, that violence, oppression, inhumanity, is an es- 
sential element of society^ is so revolting, that did I believe it, 
I would say, let society perish, let man and his works be swept 
away and the earth be abandoned to the brutes. Better that 
the globe should be tenanted by brutes, than brutalised men, 
No: it is safe to be just, to respect men's rights, to treat our 
neighbors as ourselves; and any doctrine hostile to this, is born 
of the Evil One. Men do not need to be crushed. A wise kind- 
ness avails with them more than force. Even the insane are 
disarmed by kindness. Once, the mad-house, with its dens, 
fetters, straight-waistcoats, whips, horrible punishments, at 
which humanity now shudders and the blood boils with indig- 
nation, was thought just as necessary as slavery is now deem- 
ed at the South. But we have learned at last, that human na- 
ture, ever when robbed of reason, can be ruled, ttlmed, re- 
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Stored by wise kindness; that it was only maddened and inade 
more desperate by the chains imposed to keep it from outrage 
and murder. Treat men as men, and they will not prove wild 
beasts. We first rob them of their humanity and then chain 
them because they are not human. What a picture of slavery is 
given by the common argument for its continuance! The 
slaves, we are told must be kept under the lash, or they will 
turn murderers. Two millions and a half of our fellow crea- 
tures at the South, we are assured, have the seeds of murder in 
their hearts, and must be stripped of all human rights, for the 
safety of their neighbors. If such be a slave country, the soon- 
er it is depopulated the better. But it is not true. A more 
innocent race than the African does not exist on the earth. 
They are less given to violence and murder, than we Anglo- 
Saxons. But when did wrong ever want excuse? When did 
oppression ever fail to make out a good cause in its own eyes? 
The truth is, that slavery is perpetuated at the South not 
from the fear of massacre, but from a stronger principle. A 
respected slaveholder said to me not long ago, '^ The question 
ef slavery is a question of Property, and Property is dearer lo 
a man than life." The master holds fast his slave, because he 
sees in him, not a wild beast, but a profitable chattel. Mr. 
Clay has told us, that the slaves are worth in the market, I think, 
twelve hundred millions of dollars, and smiles at the thought of 
calling men to surrender such a mass of property. It is not 
because they are so fierce, but so profitable, that they are kept 
in chains. Were they meek angels from God's throne, im- 
prisoned for a while in human frames, and were they at the 
same time worth Twelve Hundred Millions of dollars in the 
market, comparatively few, I fear, would be suffered to return 
to their native skies, as long as the chain could fetter them to 
the plantation. 1 know, that there are generous exceptions to 
the spirit of slavery as now portrayed; but this spirit in the main 
is mercenary. I know, that other considerations than this of 
property jthat considerations of prudence and benevolence^ help 
to confirm the slaveholder in his aversion to emancipation. 
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There are mixed motives for perpetuating slavery, as for almost 
all human actions. But the grand motive is Gain, the love ol 
Mjoney, the unwillingness to part with Property, and were this 
to yield to justice and humanity j the dread of massacre would 
not l^GPl^g retard emancipation. 

My IViends, your compassion is often called forth by pre- 
dictions ol massacre, of butchered children, of violated women, 
in case of emancipation. But do not waste your sympathies 
on possible evils, which wisdom and kindness may avert. Keep 
some of your tears and tenderness for what exists; for the poor 
girl whose innocence has no protection ; for the wife aud mother 
who may be widowedand made childless before night by a stroke 
of the auctioneer's hammer; for the man subjected to the whip 
of a brutal overseer, and hunted, if he flies, by blood-hounds, 
and shot down if he outstrips his pursuers. For the universe, 
I would not let loose massacre on the Southern states, or on any 
population. Sooner would I have all the slaves perish, than 
achieve their freedom by promiscuous carnage. But I see no 
necessity of carnage. I am sure, that to treat men with justice 
and humanity is not the way to turn them into robbers or assas- 
sins. Undoubtedly wisdom is to be used in conferring this 
great good. We ask no precipitate action at the South; we 
dictate no mode of conferring freedom. We ask only a settled 
purpose to bring slavery to an end, and we are sure that this 
will devise a safe and happy way of exercising justice and love. 

Am I asked what is the duty of the North in regard to 
slavery ? On this subject I have lately written; I will only 
say, I recommend no crusade against slavery, uo use of physi- 
cal or legislative power for its destruction, no irruption into the 
South to tamper with the slave, or to repeal or resist the laws. 
Our duties on this subject are plain. First, we must free 
ourselves, as I have said, from all constitutional or legal obli- 
gations to uphold slavery. In the next place, we must give 
free and strong expression to our reprobation of slavery. The 
North has but one weapon, moral force, the utterance of moral 
judgment, moral feeling and religious conviction. I do not say 
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that this alone is to subvert slavery. Providence never accom* 
plishes its ends by a single instrument. ^11 social changes come 
from mixed motives, from various impulses,and slavery is to fall 
through various causes, ^ut among these, a high place will be- 
long to the general conviction of its evils and wrongs. Opinion 
is stronger than kings, mobs, lynch laws, or any other laws for 
repressing thought and speech. Whoever spreads through his 
circle, be it wide or narrow, just opinions and feelings in regard 
to slavery, hastens its fall. There is one point on which your 
moral influence may be exerted with immediate effect. Should 
a slave -hunter ever profane these mountainous retreats by seek* 
ing here a flying bondman, regard him as a legalized robber. 
Oppose no force to him; you need not do it. Your contempt 
and indignation will be enough to disarm the '^ man-stealer^' of 
the unholy power conferred on him by unrighteous laws. 

I began this subject in hope, and in hope I end. I have turned 
aside to speak of the great stain on our country, which makes 
us the bye-word and scorn of the nations; but 1 do not despair. 
Mighty powers are at work in the world. Who can stay them 1 
God's word has gone forth and <<it cannot return to him void." 
A new comprehension of the Christian spirit, a new reverence 
for humanity, a new feeling of brotherhood and of all men's re« 
lation to the common Father — this is among the signs of our 
times. We see it; do we not feel it? Before this, all oppres- 
sions are to fall. Society silently pervaded by this, is to change 
its aspei:t of universal warfare for peace. The power of self* 
ishness, all-grasping and seemingly invincible, is to yield to this 
diviner energy. The song of angels, ** On Earth Peace,'' will 
not always sound as fiction. O come thou kingdom of Hea- 
ven, for which we daily pray ! Come, Friend and Saviour of 
the race, who didst shed thy blood on the cross to reconcile man 
to man, and Earth to Heaven ! Come, ye predicted ages of 
righteousness and love, for which the faithful have so long 
yearned. Come, Father Almighty, and crown with thine om- 
nipotence the humble strivings of thy children to subvert op- 
pression and wrong, to spread light and freedom, peace and joy, 
the truth and spirit of thy Son, through the whole earth. 
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